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DWIGHT WHITNEY MORROW 
Volume XVI “Machines ... do not understand each other.” Number 13 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 





PRETTY CURVES WIN! 


When tempted fo over-indulge 


“Reach for a Lucky instead” 
















Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future 
shadow * by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 







Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 
























*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





TIME, September 29, 1930 TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XVI, Number 13 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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If your tooth paste 
doesnt guard your gums 






...Switch to one that does / 


HERE'S been a lot of sound prog- 

ress made in tooth paste in the 
last few years. Old ideas, old methods 
and many of the old formulae are giving 
way to a potent new technique in 
dental care. 


For the lesson of the gums has been 
learned. No matter how white, how 
perfect your teeth may be, they are faced 
with danger if your gums become 
tender, soft and weak. Today, a tooth 
paste that cares for the gums is a vital 
necessity. And Ipana is the newer type 
of dentifrice that meets this demand. 


*Pink tooth brush” is the 
warning — watch for it! 


Gum troubles arise from soft foods and 
subnormal chewing. Circulation lags 


within the gums and weak spots develop 
in their walls. “Pink tooth brush”’ tells 
the tale of more serious troubles on 
the way. 


But with Ipana and a light finger or 
brush massage, it’s simple to restore to 
your gums the needed stimulation. You 
revive the flagging circulation, you tone 
and strengthen the depleted tissues, you 
build resistance to the possible attack of 
gingivitis, Vincent's disease or even the 
more infrequent pyorrhea. 


For Ipana has the power to tone and 
invigorate the gums while it cleans the 
teeth. It contains ziratol, a stimulating 
hemostatic and antiseptic long used by 
the profession. 


Don’t let a few cents’ difference in the 


cost of a tube lure you to the use of a 
tooth paste that givesyou less than Ipana’s 
benefits. Remember, a good tooth paste, 
like a good dentist, is never a luxury. 


The large-size tube is a better 
test of Ipana’s many virtues 


So if you do not know Ipana, go to your 

drug store. Get the full-size tube. It will 

last you more than a month, and will 

acquaint you with the benefits of this 

modernand delicious-tasting tooth paste. 
7 7 7 7 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-902 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Normandie—The Gruen Baguette of tailored design, 14kt. solid gold case, silkribbon, $85 @ Loraine—Modern design in 14kt. white gold, satin finish, ribbed silk wristlet, $110 





Chantilly—Illuminated with four full-cut diamonds, silk cord attachment to match, $200 @ Falaise— Four large diamonds setina14 kt. solid gold case, gold mesh bracelet, $225 


An entirely new kind of wrist watch! 


gracefully slender— 
remarkably accurate 


The G RUE N timekeeping Baguette 
| 


Note the ingenious rearrangement of practically the same size 
parts. This assures in the New Gruen Baguette the same high 
accuracy that has madeso popular the standard Gruen movement 


*An extremely narrow rectangular watch movement 
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New Gruen 
Baguette 
movement 


Standard 
Gruen 
movement 





Avallon—Polished gold case with laurel leaf engraving, gold tubular bracelet,$135 @ Charenton—Ten diamonds accentuated by a fluted case design in rg kt. solid gold, $185 
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Ostende—Smart 14 kt. solid gold case, modern design, gold filled mesh cord, $100 @ Ardennes—Ensemble design of green, coin and white gold, with link bracelet, $150 


ARROW watches, like any 
others, are of value only if they 
keep accurate time. 

A slender watch may be beautiful, 
but a slender watch, as Gruen makes 
it, is much more—a timepiece of re- 
markable accuracy as well. 

Who should undertake to create 
such a slender baguette watch at mod- 
erate cost, but the world’s foremost 
specialists in fine watches exclusively 
—Gruen! 

So, as a model for this new ba- 
guette, Gruen selected the Guild 
movement shown above enlarged, 
which has a.long record for unusual 
accuracy on the wrists of thousands 
of women. 

Then, by an ingenious rearrange- 


ment of practically the same size 
parts, they achieved in this tiny 
movement the same proved accuracy, 





plus a longer and narrower shape. 

The result is an entirely new kind 
of wrist watch! A gracefully slender 
watch—accurate beyond even the 
Guild’s highest expectations. The 
Gruen Baguette! 

The Gruen jeweler nearest you will 
show you the new Gruen Baguette 
in many designs, $85 to $3000. Or 
write for the free leaflet, ‘“The New 
Gruen Baguette,”’ illustrating many 
designs of this marvelous new wrist 
watch. Gruen Watch Makers Guild, 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 





Listed in the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory of the larger cities under ‘’Gruen 
Guild Watches’’ is the name of your 
al nearest Gruen Jeweler. His store is 
{gRuen] marked by the Gruen Service Emblem 
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reweAaristic Moo VEMENT IS¢ Dorn 


NE evening a group was discussing 

the new interest in art. Magnifi- 

cent art museums have gone up and 

millions have visited them. But these are 

a relatively small number and there are 

other millions who can’t go because of 

the time and money needed. These mu- 

seums are in the larger cities, out of 
reach of those in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of mu- 
seums, we do not have the opportunity 
for the expression of our artistic desires 
that we deserve. Tosee the best involves 
an expensive trip throughout the United 
States and Europe, for the majority of the 
world’s art treasures still remain abroad. 

Then one of the men said, ‘‘Let us 
form an association which will give these 
millions of art-hungry people art where 
they want it—in their homes, not a hun- 
dred ora thousand miles away; in Europe 
or in some private collection. Let this 
association publish selected works of art 
from America and Europe, help people 
to choose the best, and distribute them 
at the lowest possible cost.’’ 

Everyone thought the idea an especially 
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$225 





Mrs. Firznerset. By George Romney. 





good one—the result was the formation of Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da Vinci. 
A NEW @ oI {° OFFERING 
mee HE SICTURE A SHOONTH CLUB +r 
ORGANIZATION SERVICE 


dn corporated 


*~ WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES FOR ITS MEMBERS + 


$185 





THE CLUB WILL SEE THAT YOU GET THE 
PICTURES YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED 
It will make sure that you get at a big saving the pictures you 
have wanted. No longer will you miss them, because you are too 
busy. No longer need you go without good pictures because of high 
prices or because there is no good store near you. The Club will 
help you to select the picture you want. 


HOW THE PICTURES ARE CHOSEN 

Each month the Club chooses a beautiful, interesting, and impor- 
tant picture. It selects from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Rubens, Raphael, Da Vinci, Velasquez, 
Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 

The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in 
New York, Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other 
cities. A picture chosen from the best of such great paintings is 
likely to be one you will want. 


FREE BULLETINS AN ART EDUCATION 
Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bul- 
letin. It tells the history of the pictures, shows other works by the 
same artists, and gives you interesting, readable stories of their lives. 


SERVICE USED BY DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 
Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. Avail 
yourself of this service which will make sure you get the best from 
Europe and America. They will add to the atmosphere of culture 
which pervades your home and the special member's portfolio on 
your table will stamp you as a person actively interested in this 
movement to promote the best in art. 


SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING 
There are no fees, no dues, no postage, and no assessments. You 
pay only the special Club price for the pictures sent you, and because 
the Club publishes the pictures itself especially for members, this is 
much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 






















SELECTION ALLOWED. CHOICE NOT FORCED separately in the stores. 
ae The Club realizes that any one picture, however good, will not be 
$s liked by all. Therefi "diye P a: f re si Each CHARTER MEMBERS GET FREE PORTFOLIOS 
re SeaEPTA She cae fe Rot fesced on you. ue There are still available a few Charter Memberships. Charter 
month the Club also recom- ar oe “im Sen? 
ape. “ Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather finish fabrikoid 
mends at least three pictures , : : ‘ , 
cind ; ey portfolio of beautiful workmanship stamped with an Italian 
by other artists and you may : s ‘ 
ander ‘ieee, doe. 6h. Gin cities Renaissance design in gold. The member’s name is 
the variety of subjects is recom- stamped on it in gold, but this special feature will con- . The 
The mended each month so that al] tue only while Charter Memberships are open. Picture a 
tastes may: be satisfied. Small DETAILS IN FREE ILLUSTRATED Month 
will reproductions are sent to you BULLETIN Club, Inc. 
amie in advance so that you may A Three Months Trial Membership has = eee og 
decide which you wish. Or been arranged. Send now for the illus- a ee ae 
Or Yes, Iam interested in 
lieis you may exchange the picture trated 32 page Introductory BuLLeTIN THE Picture A Monty 
without additional cost. in which the simple details of the plan Cus. Please send me by 
any C te ine » Mes . 
wr PRINTED BY HAND ON wigs shay teeny op br But- x mail your illustrated 32 page 
‘ > y shows of the famous 
uild, IMI ORT =D PAPER »aintings from which the Cl “*3 Bulletin giving complete details. 
These pictures are etchings or —P@ ames Pt u & It is understood that the Bu/letin is 
photogravures printed by hand will choose. It wi . be sent free and that there is no obligation. 
j from imported plates. This is to you free. Mail the - 
Direc- more expensive, but it is the coupon now while Char- Mr. 
~— only satisfactory way. The ter Memberships are gy) 00” Wie GHG os Boe 
your . Miss 
a i pictures are about 1x 1% feet, still o pen. No 
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just right for the average room. 
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Misnarenicnt 


That’s the 
biggest need 


of business 


OUGF.. « 


Management gives 
freedom from routine. 
Ediphones clear desks of details. 
They enable dictators to reply to 
their correspondence after a single 


reading. 


Management creates 

q time gain. The aver- 

age dictator will gain a month a 

year by using Ediphones for his 
dictation. 


Management accom- 

| plishes reduction of 

overhead. Under old dictating 

methods a letter may cost 50¢, 

With Ediphone signature service, 
this cost is easily cut in half. 


Management uses the 
latest business equip- 
ment. Ediphone dictation is as 


simple as telephoning. You simply 
pick up the receiver and talk. 


ODAY, after fifty-three years, a 

world-wide sejrvice headed by 
Thomas A. Edison will assume full re- 
sponsibility to organize your present 
office forces without interruption to 
business and without charge in proving 
results. Telephone ‘‘ The Ediphone,’’ 
your city, today. Send for the book, 


**An easy way to chart your corre- 
spondence.’’ 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 









World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 























Marine Hymn 
Sirs: : 

Reference the controversy raging in ‘‘Letters” 
column of Time concerning the sacredness of a 
certain Marine Corps Hymn, the attached clip- 
ping may be interesting to one side or the other 
of the debate, or perhaps to both. 

W. R. SLAUGHTER 

Langley Field, Va. 


Two verses from a parody published in 
The Pilot House, a colyum of the Vir- 
ginian Pilot and the Norfolk Landmark: 


From the halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli 
We fought our country’s battles 
On land and on the sea; 
But when battles they are lacking 
And the world to peace pacts leans 
Who builds golf links for Herb Hoover? 
The United States Marines! 


From the pesthole of Cavite 
To the “ninth” at Rapidan 

You will hear ’em shouting for us 
When they need a handy man; 

We're the watchdogs of a coal-pile 
Or we did a magazine 

And we build a Tom Thumb golf course 
During moments in between. 





as 
Idea 
Sirs: 

. . » Here is something which will create a 
buying market: PAY THE ADJUSTED SERV- 
ICE COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES NOW 
IN CASH instead of in 1945. ... 

What better time than now? Release of this 
money to the World War men would improve 
conditions in every community throughout the 
nation. Rent and grocery bills would be paid. 
Small loans would be taken up. Final install- 
ments on furniture and cars would be paid. New 
orders would be taken. Industry would be stim- 
ulated all along the line. 

Because of its wider distribution, this payment 
would mean more for business than the much- 
advertised road-building program because the 
states that need circulating money the most, do 
not have the funds to match the Federal aid. 

In any community, the argument is often ad- 
vanced: Pay Bill, so Bill can pay Joe and Joe 
can pay you. Let Uncle Sam start the ball roll- 
ing by taking up these adjusted compensation 
I. O. U.’s now! 

Francis H. Case 
Editor 
Evening Star 
Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


Adjusted Service Compensation Cer- 
tificates are in the nature of endowment 
insurance policies payable 20 years after 
application or upon death. Current cash- 
equivalent of these certificates could prob- 
ably be arrived at. But speedy execution 
of Subscriber Case’s idea would require a 
special session of Congress to say nothing 
of much other grinding of governmental 
mills, notoriously slow.—Eb. 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrRCULATION Mor., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 


Mr. Lindeman’s Way 
Sirs: 

‘“‘Let’s hear from someone else,’’ says Thomas 
F. Wells in his letter to Time (Sept. 8 issue) 
printed under the heading ‘‘Muchenberger’s 
Way.” Here’s what I think about the situation. 

On the basis that the depression from which 
business suffering at the present time is, to a 
large extent, psychological, I suggest that on 
Monday, Sept. 29, each salaried employe through- 
out the country shall be presented with one day’s 
pay; this being a gift from the employer to the 
employe and accepted with the understanding 
that double the amount shall be spent by the 
employe on or before Oct. 3. 

It should be understood that the money may 
be spent for food, clothing, household equipment, 
or merchandise of any kind sold by the mer- 
chants in the city or town in which the employe 
resides. 

Each employe shall be given a receipt for 
his expenditures and shall turn that receipt over 
to his employer. 

The money may not be used to pay debts, 
nor may it be used as a partial payment on 
merchandise. 

I believe that prosperity depends, to a large 
extent, upon the circulation of money, and claims 
have been made that salaried people whose earn- 
ings are as great as they were a year ago are 
not at present spending as liberally as hereto- 
fore. The failure of the salaried employe to 
spend money is probably the result of “‘fear’’— 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the permanency of 
his position—the often unwarranted fear of being 
thrown out of work. 

Employes must be made to realize that the 
most certain way of being able to hold their 
present jobs is to renew spending. .. . 

If we were to entirely eliminate money from 
our calculations, and think of business only in 
terms of barter and trade, we would realize that 
even without money business would be at a 
standstill if people refused to barter and 
a 

It can hardly be expected that three days of 
unusual spending brought about by the adop- 
tion of this plan will prove to be the solution 
to all present business difficulties, but it will 
at least “start the ball rolling’ and do much 
to allay the fear that now grips at the hearts 
of many salaried people. 

S. O. LiInDEMAN 

Greensboro, N. C. 


> 








In Praise of Bromfield 
Sirs: 

. . . Of course I could not live without Tre, 
and of course your book reviews are usually done 
with care, and of course, there is sure to be 
difference of opinion. But I can not refrain from 
pointing out to you that your reviewer thinks 
that Louis Bromfield’s “‘style is thin and without 
distinction.” 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
Bromfield novels is distinctiveness from other 
novels. His characters are not found elsewhere 
and all share a Bromfield flavor of realism, and 
his style is so vivid that hundreds of persons 
are late to dinner on account of it. 

In the sentence: ‘“. . . at a dinner party so 
viciously dull as old Hector’s,”’ the reader of the 
review is thus made to think that Bromfield’s 
ACCOUNT of the dinner party is dull. It was a 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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EVERY 
BUSINESS HAS 


ITS BARREN ACRE 


IN A DAY when the battles of business are won 
or lost on the fraction of a cent, the item of floor 
space takes on importance. National concerns 
require many thousands of square feet to do 
business. With rentals at a premium, executives 
are giving this subject their sharpest scrutiny. 

In order to properly store and display your 
product, you multiply floor space by means of 
shelves and counters. These must have strength 
without bulk. They should be quickly adaptable, 
and offer minimum fire-hazard. So modern busi- 
ness insists upon steel equipment. 

For greatest efficiency, this equipment should 
be tailored to the particular requirements of 
your business. Here Lupton shelving-engineers 
can help you greatly. Their experience covers 
many industries. 

Hardware dealers, the country over, are mod- 
ernizing their stores with Lupton hardware shelves 
and counters. Lupton systems for auto parts, 
used by dealers practically everywhere, have 
speeded service on your car. Other specialized 
Lupton shelving-equipment is used by grocery, 
drug and dry goods stores, chain-restaurants, 
printers, textile mills, public libraries, and many 
others. Recently, Lupton designed shelving for 


a shoe-chain which gave each store a whole extra 
row of shoes in the same stock space. 

It is quite possible that Lupton shelving-engi- 
neers may find a barren acre in your own busi- 
ness. They may save you thousands of dollars. 


They will gladly consult with you, without 


charge. When you write for information, en- 


close a copy of your floor plan. David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., 2263 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LuUPTron 


WHERE STEEL IS FUSED WITH SINCERITY 












Above — Lupton Automotive 

Display Equipment including 

Unit Shelving, Display Coun- 

ter, Tire Racks, and Display 
Shelving. 


Lupton Home Casements pro« 
vide a pleasant view of trees 
and flowers from an airy and 
restful bedrcom, 
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Lupton Steel Windows bring 
welcome light and air to the 
Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
“{ Philadelphia. The Ballinger 
| ee Co., Architects. Wark Co., 
Contractors. 
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A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR ANYTHING 
MADE OF THIS BRIGHT METAL 


NEVER RUSTS, NEVER 
NEEDS POLISHING 


O you know about this new metal 
that is so widely used in this age 
of alloys? 

It is called Allegheny Metal. 

Challenging and defying rust, wear, and 
tarnishing, it assumes important responsi- 
bilities in the home and industry. 

It stays bright for a lifetime. 

But not for beauty alone is Allegheny 
Metal chosen. With all its decorative qual- 
ities, it is far stronger than ordinary steel. 
And yet it is thoroughly workable. 

It is drawn into headlight shells of 
automobiles, machined into nuts and bolts 
and other fastening material, rolled into 
tubing that withstands great pressures, 
stamped into boat and airplane parts, and 
cast into valves and other important 
mechanical forms. 

Allegheny Metal is used in the kitchens 
of hotels and hospitals because it cannot 
affect either the taste or the purity of food. 
lor the same reasons it is made into milk 
trucks and other containers of milk, in 
which use it has been pronounced by 
scientists the best of all alloys or metals. 





Allegheny Metal has been chosen 
for coffee urns for restaurants be- 
cause it can be trusted to come in 
contact with food and never rust, 


or affect the purity or flavor of 


the food. 


ALLEGHE 





Allegheny Metal safeguards health 
on the milk trucks of Libby, McNeill 
® Libby, Inc. The trucks are con- 
structed in such a way that the milk 
touches only this unrusting, un- 


staining metal. 


“cy ; 
Allegheny, A A E a A | Allegheny, 
: METAL METAL 


NY 


Allegheny Metal was selected for 
the bright front of the Magic Chef 


gasrange. No polishing is required 


to keep this metal bright. 





Each week brings reports of new uses 
for this metal which is leading all others 
in this age of alloys. No one can foretell 
how widely it will extend its fields of 


usefulness. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


1. Unrusting .. . unstaining . . . untarnishing. 
2. Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 
3. Considerably stronger than mild steel. 


. Greater resistance to abrasion and denting than 


te 


steel. 
5. Will take any finish from dull to high lustre. 
6. Maintains bright surface with same cleaning 


treatment as glass. 


7. May be drawn, stamped, spun, machined and cast. 


8. Immune from chemical reactions resulting from 
cooking and preparation of food . . . does not 


affect flavor, color or purity of any food. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa... . Offices: New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks : Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey 
City, Philadelphia . . . In Canada: Samuel & 


Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 
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A 


Gun Turret 
HAS 


to be Strong 


...and your mailings 


must have stout protection 
to hit the mark! 


, = projectiles may be perfect. But the 
best of gunners can’t score a hit if his gun 
isn’t stoutly supported. 

Your mailings may be planned with care 
and skilfully developed. But they’re apt to 
miss the target of bigger sales if they are mailed from your 
office without the right protection. 

Samples ... booklets ... catalogues . . . color proofs! What- 
ever you have to mail, you can trust the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope to land it safely on your prospect’s desk. 

Pick up one of these sturdy envelopes. Fold it. Twist it. 
See how hard it is to tear. The stock is tough and flexible. 
The seams won’t rip. The double-anchored clasp keeps con- 
tents from sliding out. You'll want to try the Improved 
Columbian Clasp on your very next mailing. 

In every box of Columbian Clasp ... made in 32 useful 
sizes . . . you'll find the U. S. E. Guarantee Slip. It’s your 
assurance of careful manufacture by the world’s largest 
maker of envelopes. There’s a U. S. E. for every envelope 
purpose, a size for every need ... look for the identifying 
quality slip in every box you buy. 





Improved COLUMBIAN 


CLASP ENVELOPES 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE IMPROVED COLUM- 
BIAN CLASP ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


Extremely tough, flexible stock . . . Scotch seams; they never 
give ... malleable metal clasp — anchored at all points 
through double thickness of paper... flap-hole reinforced 
with patch that always lines up with clasp ... mame and 
size number on lower flap . . . 32 stock sizes . . . buff color 
enhances any other colors you use. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes—Springfield, Massachusetts 





NATURAL GAS 





The Focal Point 
Gas Productio 


ITH Oklahoma producing 20% of the nation’s 


natural gas, centrally located in 5 states producing 
58% of this fuel, and offering in rich abundance all other 
facilities required by industry—manufacturers using or 
desiring .to use natural gas will find this state the ideal 
location for their factories. 

Plentiful and low-priced fuel is only one of Oklahoma's 
advantages. This state ranks second in mineral production, 
is outstanding in agriculture, has fine water and a mild, 
sunny year-round climate which insures minimum housing, 
heating, lighting, ventilating and clothing costs. Excellent 
transportation facilities are offered and the state is cen- 
trally located for serving either the Southwest or the nation. 
So convincing are Oklahoma's advantages that an inter- 
nationally famous economist has recently characterized this 
state as equalled in industrial potentialities by only two 
other states in the nation. 

Industries served by the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation now enjoy the lowest industrial gas rate 
offered by any major gas producing and distributing organ- 
ization. This corporation serves practically every large 
city in Oklahoma and many in nearby states. Our indus- 
trial department is prepared to make special surveys with- 
out obligation, and will treat your inquiry as strictly 
confidential. 


OKLA 





Tulsa:--Oklahoma City 


Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities—One of the World’s Largest Distributors of Natural Gas. 





OMA 


CORPORATION 
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viciously dull dinner party, the description of 
which was anything but dull. Your reviewer’s 
style is hardly faultless and this review is dull. 
HoMeER CoGSWELL 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


+ 
In-Laws 
Sirs: 

Can anyone other than my wife’s brother or 
my sister’s husband be my brother-in-law? It 
has recently been claimed by an acquaintance 
that the second marriage also forms “in-laws’’; 
for instance, that my wife’s sister’s husband is 
my brother-in-law. 

A government regulation under which I work 
refers to a relative by marriage. In your opinion 
would my wife’s sister’s husband be a relative by 
marriage? In July 7 issue, p. 49, in speaking of 
R. T. Crane’s relationship to J. M. Patterson it 
is implied that you do not consider the two men 
relatives-in-law. 

Lewis E. Fitcu 

Bude, Miss. 


When two men marry two sisters they 
do not become brothers-in-law.—Eb. 


Pe eee 
Big Shot 
Sirs: 

Time is so vital, so alive, so circumspect in 
selecting the right word that I grieve at your 
continued use of the obsolete term Tycoon. Why 
not replace it with Big Shot? Everyone knows 
what Big Shot means. It is more than slang—it 
is part of the American language. It would fit 
in with your telling and picturesque phrases. 
And even the Big Shots rather thrill at the term 


Big Shot. 
E. G. Kyte, M. D. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Time has promised to abandon Tycoon 
when a better word is found. Big Shot 
is the best substitute yet offered. But it 
is not good enough.—Eb. 

eee 
Keen-Edged Puukko Knife 
Sirs: 

Time is a great magazine, but mere greatness 
is no warranty against error or poor judgment. 

Even this peaceful village of New York Mills 
has been stirred to excitement by what you 
said in column 3, p. 21, Sept. 8 issue. “Fin- 
land, whence come house servants who are either 
very fine and faithful or extremely stupid.” 

What do you know about Finns? Send a cor- 
respondent to New York Mills, located within 
the second largest Finn settlement in America; 
a section 30 by 60 mi., where 23,000 Finns 
reside. In New York Mills is published the old- 
est and at one time the largest Finnish-American 
newspaper, a communist tri-weekly, the Uusi 
Kotimaa. 

Though not a Finn, I have spent the past 
seven years supervising their school of 300 
pupils, 92% of which are of Finnish extraction. 
Let your representative learn the same lessons 
I did, then you change your comment of this 
industrious people, and refer to none of them, 
not even a house servant, as being stupid! 

Finns resent such comment. You erred and 
used poor judgment when you published it. 

Lest you err again, permit me to advise that 
you use care never to call them Finlanders. 
Their trusty weapons of former days—the keen 
edged Puukko knife—often slashed the person 
guilty of far less than what you “pulled” last 
week. 

WIL.iAM F. Ost 
Superintendent of Schools 
New York Mills, Minn. 


To the Finns of New York Mills all 





power & glory.—Eb. 
ale 
Wilshire Boulevard 


Sirs: 

Los Angeles may have its Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson, and it may have its Bob Shuler, and 
it may have a lot of other disagreeable per- 
sonages and things, through which rank pub- 
licity gains its way into lip-licking scandal 
sheets, but why the stab about Gaylord Wilshire 
in your issue of Aug. 25? 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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MODERN TRANSPORTATION 


ROLLS 


©1930, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company 


September 29, 1930 


ON 


TIMKENS 


Rolling billions of miles over roads and rails, making new 





conquests of the air and water, delving into the depths of 
the earth—modern life speeds forward—on Timken Bearings 
...All along the line Timken is effecting economies in 
power—in machine life. Motor cars, trucks and buses stay 
young. Industry is freed from paralyzing friction. Timken 
tapered construction, Timken positively aligned rolls and 
Timken-made steel have bettered the great common carriers 


of life’s burdens. Insist upon “Timken Bearing Equipped” 


whether you are buying motor cars, steel mill equipment 
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WEATHER-SWEPT 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AND MORE 





i 
»»» WROUGHT-IRON PORTALS STILL 
GUARD BOSTON STATE HOUSE DOOR 


THE CORNERSTONE of the historic 
Boston State House was laid in 1795 
by Samuel Adams and Paul Revere. 
Thirty-one years later, the lot was 
enclosed with a wrought-iron picket 
fence and gate. Today both gate 
and fence are in a condition of per- 
fect preservation, still in use, viewed 
by the thousands who visit this his- 
toric shrine. 

The Vital Element—iron silicate 
—is the factor in these wrought-iron 
fixtures which makes them time- 
defying. It is a feature exclusive to 
wrought-iron. Added to virgin pig 
iron in the puddling process, the 
Vital Element is distributed uni- 
formly throughout the mass in the 
subsequent rolling—250,000 and 
more barriers to the square inch 
against corrosion, as invariably 
effective as is the silicate, glass. 

Since 1864, Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe has been a stand- 
ard. With the widespread accep- 
tance of wrought-iron, the name 
“Byers” is assurance of the utmost 
in pipe-protection. In office build- 
ing, industry or residence, or for 
scores of special services, Byers 
Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe has 
proved in strenuous tests that it is un- 
surpassed in service and durability. 

The use of Byers Genuine 





Wrought-Iron Pipe simplifies the 

© The Municipal Office Building at Baltimore, a new achievement 
pipe problem! Look for the name in modern architecture, is equipped with 38,758 feet of Byers 
“c 9 : ‘ m Cenuine Wrought-Iron Pipe. 

Byers” imprinted in the metal. A 
Spiral Stripe of red is further iden- 
tification. We will be pleased to 
furnish technical information on 


any specific pipe problem. Write 
for our booklet, “The Vital Ele- 


Le 
GENUINE = 
ment.” A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- WROUGHT ae - e * 
i RON * 


burgh, Pennsylvania. Established 
1864. AN INVESTMENT—NOT AN OUTLAY 
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Achieved by Years of Manufacturing Experience 





‘Evidenced in Wide Spread Use| 


In answer to the modern vogue for color the 
P-A-X Monophone may now be had, not only 
in black, but also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins with 


To make QUALITY the determining factor in the selec- 


tion of efficiency devices for office or factory is no more 
than just good business. This is why the leaders of Ameri- 
can business and industry have consistently selected Strow- 






















chromium or gold plated fittings. ger P-A-X in preference to all other interior telephone 
systems. They know that, while it is possible to buy cheaper 
equipment, only Strowger P-A-X can be depended upon to render swift, 
accurate and trouble-free communication service, day after day, and year 


after year, with a minimum amount of attention. 


The quality which is built into Strov yer P-A-X is based on definite, tangible 
facts. The apparatus of which it is constructed is exactly the same in design 
as those used for public service—made by the same organization and sub- 
jected to the same rigid inspections and exhaustive tests—to meet the 
exacting needs of the world’s foremost telephone administrations, for whom 
reliability is a religion, and long life an economic necessity. 


This feature of QUALITY in Strowger P-A-X represents, in the long run, 
an economy which no purchaser of interior telephone equipment can afford 
to overlook. A request for Bulletin 1026 will bring full information promptly. 


STROWGER UTOMATIC 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) |Watchmen's Supervisory Systems 


Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Strowger P-A-X is avail- 
able in capacities to meet 
the needs of business and 
industrial organizations of 
every size—from those re- 
quiring a half dozen tele- 
phones or less, to those 
needing several hundred. 





Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 














Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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NO MOTOR 
Ever Stood Such 


Punishment Before 


Recent y a furnace manufacturer gave us an ap- 
parently simple order. He wanted a motor-driven 
fan which, incorporated in his product, would 
““blow’’ an equal flow of heat through the hot 
air ducts, thereby maintaining an even tempera- 
ture throughout hard-to-heat houses. An ordi- 
nary electric fan would do the trick, he said, and 
so it would—+theoretically. But we foresaw prac- 
tical difficulties—furnace heat, soot, vapors—that 
would ruin in a few months the sturdiest motor 
ever built. Never in three decades of building 


special application motors had we faced more 
difficult a task. We went into a huddle, com- 


bined inspiration with experience, and starting 
from scratch, evolved a new motor—a veritable 
salamander with heat-proof bearings, windings 
and insulation—a soot-proof, moisture-proof motor 
that will keep chill north rooms cozy for years 


to come, adding immeasurably to the reputation 
of our customer's good furnaces. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 


the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Gne. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





—_—— 


FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 











The footnote which describes the article’s 
meaning is entirely misleading. One is led to 
infer from it that our famed Wilshire Boulevard 
was named after Magnetic-beltman Wilshire in 
honor to him for his wonderful invention. It 
was not. Wilshire Boulevard was named after 
Subdivider Wilshire, the same person, to be 
sure, but at a date about 25 years previous to 
his fame as a magnetic-belt tycoon. 

Naturally, Los Angeles, proud of its wonder- 
ful climatic conditions, industries, scenery, bows 
its head in blushing shame whenever Sister Aimee 
runs re-amok, or when Rev. Bob bursts out in 
a new orgy of political blasphemy. Also ashamed 
was it of Mr. Wilshire, whose high-priced quack- 
ery brought a lot of unwarranted lowbrow pub- 
licity on its head. Let’s get the inference right 
next time. How about it? 


Paut H. Zeus 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Street names can be changed.—Eb. 


| 





Andrée’s Pigeon 
Sirs: 

A generation is a long time to remember but 
I well recall going up in the air when the papers 
told of the shooting of Andrée’s carrier pigeon. 
The little messenger had flown 150 mi. toward 
home and came to rest on the mast of a ship 
whose captain shot him. At the time I wrote a 
vitriolic article for a local paper condemning 
the brutality of men in general and of that cap- 
tain in particular. As that ship proceeded on 
its way it met another vessel and learned that 
Andrée had taken carrier pigeons with him, so 
a sailor was sent back in a small boat and he 
took the dead bird from the water and on its 
tiny body was found the only word ever received 
from the intrepid explorer and his brave com- 
panions. For over 30 years that article of mine 
remained unnoticed in an old scrap book but 
at the August meeting of our local society for 
the prevention of cruelty, I read the article aloud 
to the members. Next day word came of the 
discovery of the remains of Andrée. I call this 


a coincidence. 
Axtce M. Woop 
Muskegon, Mich. 





A 
as 


‘ y P 
George Washington 

tw) 5 
Sirs: 

I wish to thank you for the footnote on 
p. 36 of your issue of Aug. 25, in which you 
mention the fact that I was not the George 
Washington implicated in the murder mentioned 
in the article. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Kinkering Kongs 
Sirs: 

Canon Spooner claimed that he was guilty 
of one spoonerism only in all his life, to wit: 
“The Kinkering Kongs their places take.” The 
rest were just due to people picking on him. 

You must know this one: “Mardon me padam. 
This my is occupued. Merpit me to sew you 


to another sheet.” 
L. D. Ketroce 


Pasadena, Calif. 


tLiME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
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The great 
little name 
in radio. .. 


TIME 


HAROLD LLOYD in “FEET FIRST” 


Will Soon Be Seen in Leading Theatres Everywhere 


NO DISTORTION! 
A radio whose units are but partially balanced can only bring you the distorted 
tone pictured at the left. With Philco’s exact balancing of all units in the set, 
you get the true, clear, undistorted tone pictured at the right 
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PHILCO BABY GRAND .. . $49.50 


... two months old... 


years ahead in popular favor 


IKE the understudy who played a star 

part and woke up famous, the Philco 

Baby Grand Radio has won a public of its 
own in two short months. 

This great little radio— understudy to the 
famous Philco Line of super-performing 
tadios—is the first full-fledged, big-toned, 
finely-selective Screen Grid Radio ever 
produced at such a price. 

When announced a month ago we said, 
“Philco knows the public will want a lot of 
these wonderful sets.” The prophecy has 
been fulfilled—in quick time. The demand 
already is enormous. And no wonder! 

The Philco Baby Grand has the quality 
you look for in receivers costing many times 
this price. It is a Balanced-Unit set—Philco’s 
exclusive method of balancing all electrical 
units to give full, rich, true tone, without 
distortion. 

Seven tubes; three of them Screen Grid; 
and double-tuned input circuit gives re- 
markable selectivity without cross-talk. The 
built-in speaker is genuine electro-dynamic. 
The handsome Gothic design cabinet is 
genuine walnut. Never before have trade 


and public seen such a VALUE. 


Many want it for an EXTRA radio set 


The day has come, too, when many people 
find they want TWO radio sets. 


While the young folks dance to a jazz 
program in the parlor, Father and Mother 


can listen to some fine music upstairs. For 
the guest room, the Baby Grand is hospi- 
tality supreme. For that boy or girl at college, 
the Baby Grand adds entertainment to higher 


education at a mighty low tuition fee. And 
what a gift it makes, for all occasions! 








The Philco Baby Grand is all-electric. 
It just plugs into any AC light socket and 
is easily moved from room to room; finely 
sensitive; tunes accurately and gives genuine 
“big radio” performance in compact space. 

If you haven’t seen or heard the Philco 
Baby Grand, better see your dealer today. 
He will be glad to give you a free demon- 
stration, of course, and easy terms when you, 
too, decide you must have a Baby Grand. 

The Philco dealer also offers a complete 
line of Philco Radios in beautiful Consoles, 
Lowboys and Highboys from $95 to $145; 
Radio-Phonograph at $198 and magnificent 
Concert Grand Radio-Phonograph, greatest 
of all receivers, at $350. Each Philco radio 
is the finest that can be produced by the 
leader of the industry— Philco. Furthermore, 
enjoy radio as you ride. Transitone Auto- 
mobile Radio now is sold by all Philco 


dealers. 


PHILCO BABY GRAND 


Handsome Gothic design; genuine walnut; 7 tubes (3 
screen grid); genuine Electro-Dynamic Speaker built-in; 
push-pull; All-Electric; 16 ins. wide; 174 ONLY 

ins. high. Full size radio performance $4.9-50 


in small space. 
Jess tubes 


Sold with 7 Philco Balanced Tubes. Price 
slightly higher in Canada 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of the famous Philco Radio, Diamond Grid 


Bettery for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 
Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc., ett. 


IN CANADA: PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., TORONTO 
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Where working together 1s everything 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell System that any- 
one anywhere in the country can pick up 
a telephone and talk to anyone anywhere 
else clearly and without delay. That is the 
meaning of universal service. To provide 
it, the means of telephoning must be uni- 


formly good. Each of the 24 operating 
companies of the Bell System has full 


access to all the improvements and methods 
that are continually being made. 


There are 5000 workers on the staffs of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company and the Bell Laboratories _s 


constantly improving methods and equip- 
ment for the 400,000 employees of the 
Bell System to use in serving the public. 
The results of the efforts are evident, 
not only in the extension of telephone ser- 
vice across the seas, but in the constantly 
improving local and long distance service 
at home. 


The very nature of the telephone busi- 


ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company accepts its responsi- 


bility for a nation-wide telephone 


whose sole occupation is to develop oN, service as a public trust. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Neutrality 


On Prohibition President Hoover last 
week observed a careful neutrality while 
factions of his party struggled excitedly 
over the issue (see p. 16). Dry leaders 
reminded him of their assistance in his 
election two years ago, implored him to 
reward them now with a resounding dec- 
laration in their behalf. But the Presi- 
dent only shook his head, told them 
voters would have to settle the question 
for themselves without any White House 
guidance. 

Behind this neutrality, however, were 
evident signs that President Hoover was 
giving more thought to Prohibition than 
at any time since entering office. His 
friends said he seemed to realize that he 
was making little or no headway in di- 
verting public attention from the liquor 
issue. Many an observer guessed that he 
was simply awaiting the report of the 
National Law Enforcement Commission 
as a basis for revision (if any) of his 
policy. Though he opposes repeal of the 
18th Amendment, his public record is not 
so Dry as to exclude every form of modi- 
fication. He is still, insist his secretariat, 
open-minded on the “experiment noble in 
motive.” 

@ A flat tire, first of the year, was what 
President Hoover’s automobile got last 
week as it carried him from his Rapidan 
camp back to the White House. At the 
camp remained Herbert Hoover Jr. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Joel T. Boone, Herbert 
Hoover Jr. has tuberculosis in its initial 
stage. The lung lesion is small, full re- 
covery is anticipated. 

@ To be U. S. Minister to Liberia Presi- 
dent Hoover last week, as custom dic- 
tated, appointed a Negro, Charles E. 
Mitchell, business manager of the West 
Virginia State College for Negroes. 


THE CABINET 


Recognition Race 


Back from a month-long vacation in the 
Adirondacks, Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson had last week to compete 
in a strange diplomatic race. The question 
was that of granting recognition to the 
three new governments which military 
revolutions had ushered in in Argentina, 
Peru, Bolivia. Though the Argentine Gov- 
ernment was little over a week old, the 
powers of Europe were falling over one 
another to recognize the new régime and 
thereby gain prestige, economic advan- 
tages. France, Germany, Italy, Spain and 
the Scandinavian countries had already 
resumed normal diplomatic relations and 
Great Britain, chief U. S. rival in Argen- 


tina, was about to follow suit. U. S. 
businessmen in Buenos Ayres were cabling 
anxiously, begging the State Department 
to hurry and save them from economic 
disadvantage. Yet Statesman Stimson 
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Bachrach 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


His omnibus ran a dead heat. 


felt he must not act too promptly lest 
color be lent to the rumors that the U. S., 
ill-favored in the Argentine under the ré- 
gime of ousted President Irigoyen, had en- 
couraged and perhaps abetted his over- 
throw. Statesman Stimson combined 
suavity with speed last week by simply 
including the week-old Argentine govern- 
ment in an announcement recognizing the 
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new governments of Peru (three weeks 
old) and Bolivia (three months old). 

Almost simultaneously the London 
Foreign Office announced that its relations 
with Argentina remained unbroken. States- 
man Stimson had run a dead heat with 
Great Britain. 

He listed minor reasons first for his dip- 
lomatic omnibus: 1) the new governments 
were de facto; 2) nobody resisted them; 
3) each had promised to regularize its 
status constitutionally. One half of the 
real reason for quick recognition he ex- 
plained thus: 

“T have deemed it wise to act promptly 
in this matter in order that in the present 
economic situation our delay may not em- 
barrass the people of these friendly coun- 
tries... .” 

The other half of the reason—the em- 
barrassment such delay “in the present 
economic situation” would cause U. S. 
businessmen who sold $210,000,000 worth 
of goods last year in Argentina—Secretary 
Stimson did not mention. 

When he declared at a press conference 
that “this action does not represent any 
new policy or change of policy by the 
U. S.,” newshawks mindful of the tra- 
ditional U. S. opposition to Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutionary governments began to 
pester him with demands for an explana- 
tion. Somewhat fussed, he retired to the 
quiet of his office, prepared a supplemen- 
tary statement to prove his point. He 
cited the 1923 declaration of Charles 
Evans Hughes, then Secretary of State, to 
the effect that the U. S. would recognize 
no Central American government inaugu- 
rated by a coup d’état. He elaborately ex- 
plained that South American governments 
are in a different category, having no 
treaty among themselves (as in Central 
America) governing recognition of revolu- 
tionary régimes. 

Days before the recognitions were 
granted, Citizen Calvin Coolidge in his 
daily syndicated article baldly and pro- 
phetically summarized: 

“It is well known that we have little 
sympathy with revolution. . . . [But] we 
are bound by ties of sympathy and friend- 
ship to the people of the Argentine. We 
have large commercial interests with 
ae 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 

Three state primaries nominating candi- 
dates for the 72nd Congress last week 
concluded pre-election veting throughout 
the land. 

Massachusetts. By a scant 7,600 votes 
William Morgan Butler, dry onetime 
Senator, won the Republican Senatorial 
nomination over his chief rival Eben S. 
Draper, Wet. Nominee Butler, old friend 
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of Calvin Coolidge, had the support of 
the Old Guard, Candidate Draper of the 
Young Guard. The total Wet Republican 
vote in the state was some 15,000 more 
than that by which Nominee Butler won. 
Without difficulty was Republican Gov- 
ernor Frank Gilman Allen renominated 
just a few hours before his wife bore him 
a daughter. 

Because Massachusetts favored Alfred 
Emanuel Smith in 1928, because it goes 
Wet in liquor polls, the Democratic 
primary was crowded. The leading Boston 
Irish candidate for Senator, James F. 
O’Connell, and for Governor, John F. 
Fitzgerald, fell ill and retired from the 
contest but not in time to get their names 
off the ballot. Boston’s Mayor James 
Michael Curley called for their nomina- 
tion on an “all-green ticket” anyway, sug- 
gested that the Democratic state com- 
mittee could later make substitutions for 
the November election. This political 
trick left Democratic voters cold. Instead 
they formed an “all-Yankee” ticket by 
nominating for the Senate Marcus Aure- 
lius Coolidge, onetime mayor of Fitch- 
burg, manufacturer of machinery, banker, 
no kin to Calvin Coolidge, and Joseph B. 
Ely of Westfield for the governorship. The 
spectacle of a Wet Coolidge running 
against a Dry Butler in November 
piqued state interest. Nominee Coolidge, 
delighted, celebrated his victory by 
taking his family to Newport to see 
another Irishman lose another race (see 
Pp. 34). 

All sitting members of Congress who 
sought another term were nominated. 


New York. Defeated for renomina- 
tion in the Lockport (4oth) district by 
Wet Walter G. Andrews was dry Republi- 
can Representative Stephen Wallace 
Dempsey whose 15 years house service 
had raised him to chairman of the Rivers 
& Harbors Committee. Both parties 
nominated Wets for the 25th district 
(Westchester) seat voluntarily vacated by 
Dry Republican Representative Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainright. 

Wisconsin. In a Republican primary 
that nominated Philip Fox La Follette for 
Governor (see p. 20), two Dry House 
members were turned out by Wets. In 
the 7th district Gerald Boileau beat Con- 
gressman Merlin Hull for renomination 
while in the 8th district Gardiner Withrow 
was disposing of Edward Everts Browne, 
a Congressman since 1913. Renominated 
for the 19th time in the Racine district 
was Congressman Henry Allen Cooper, 
80, white-bearded, upstanding No. 1 long- 
service man of the House.* Representa- 
tive Cooper entered the House in 1893 
(53rd Congress). His anti-War stand 
caused his defeat for the 66th Congress 
(1919-21). He was re-elected in 1920. 
Total service: 35 years.+ Representative 
Cooper made a memorable impression 
upon all delegates at the G. O. P. Repub- 
lican National Convention at Cleveland in 


*Not to be confused with the House’s oldest 
member, North Carolina’s Congressman Charles 
Manly Stedman, 89, Major, C. S. A. 

+The House member with the longest con- 
secutive service—31 years—is Iowa’s Representa- 
tive Gilbert N. Haugen, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


1924 when, a La Follette supporter, he 
defied the Old Guard in a thumping 
speech from the rostrum. — 

Last week’s convention: 

Delaware. Democrats at Dover by a 
vote of 115 to 95 nominated Thomas 
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Marcus AvuRELIus COOoLIDGE 
The Irish lost Boston and Newport. 


Francis Bayard, Wet, for the Senate over 
Josiah Marvel, new president of the 
American Bar Association (Time, Sept. 
1). Nominee Bayard’s father, Thomas 
Francis Bayard Sr., his grandfather James 
Asheton Bayard Jr. and his greatgrand- 
father James Asheton Bayard Sr. all at 
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different times represented Delaware in 
the Senate. So did Nominee Bayard 
(1923-29). His Republican opponent: 
Dry Senator Daniel O. Hastings. Dela- 
ware’s single Democratic Congression4l 
nominee: John P. Le Fevre. 


PROHIBITION 
Effects of a Groundswell 


(See front cover) 


About the time Drys were joyfully cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of constitu- 
tional Prohibition last winter (Trm_E, Jan. 
27) a new and uncharted groundswell of 
Wet sentiment became discernible to po- 
litical mariners throughout the land. To 
many it seemed to be a distinct tide 
change. How high it would flow and what 
channels it would alter no man knew. Wet 
militancy increased. Prohibition specula 
tion again became fashionable. A Senate 
investigating committee disclosed the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment as a husky adult organization, amply 
financed and operating with hopeful zest 
(Time, April 28 et seg.). Under Wet 
pressure the House Judiciary Committee 
held hearings, the first in a decade, on the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment (Time, 
Feb. 10 et seq.). Witha fresh Wet Move- 
ment obviously on, the Literary Digest 
conducted a nation-wide poll on Prohibi- 
tion which showed that out of 4,806,464 
persons balloting, only 1,464,098 favored 
existing Dry conditions whereas 3,342,366 
wanted some sort of Change. 


During the summer came primary elec- 
tions which in some degree reflected this 
movement. Longtime Drys began to 
weasel and talk of referendum while Wets 
plucked up new courage to speak out more 
boldly. The easy rapidity with which a 
Dry could become an extreme Wet was 
shown when Montana’s Senator Wheeler 
did an overnight flip-flop on the issue. 

“Poor Year For Wobblers.” Last 
week the primaries were all over. Con- 
gressional nominees were bracing them- 
selves for the November election. Claims 
of Wet gains in Congress filled the air. 
The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment reported that it had spent 
the whacking sum of $385,392 in the first 
five months of this year, was prepared to 
make a million-dollar outlay in its 1930 
campaign to foster the movement for a 
Change. The Anti-Saloon League, taking 
the defensive, declared: “The Wets have 
forced the issue [now] more clearly drawn 
than at any time since the coming of Pro- 
hibition. It is a poor year for wobblers.” 


Wanted:? With political lines forming 
on the issue, just what Change the Wets 
wanted remained as badly muddled as 
ever. They were yet unable to unite their 
full strength on a unanimous program. 
Definitions of what made a Wet were 
lacking beyond the generalization that he 
favored a more liberal Prohibition policy. 
At one end of the anti-Prohibition fighting 
line stood those who favored outright re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment and return of 
prohibitory powers, if any, to the States. 
Wet opinion shaded down through vague 
forms of modification and foxy redetermi- 
nations of ‘‘non-intoxicating” formulae to 
the timid “beer-&-light-wine” pleas at the 
other end of the line. Result: the Wet 
ranks moved forward obliquely, with one 
flank far in advance of the other. 


No. 1 Republican Repealer. Prime 
example of the advance-flank Wet was 
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furnished last June when New Jersey Re- 
publicans nominated Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico, for the 
U. S. Senate (Trme, June 30). Until he 
opened his primary campaign, Mr. Mor- 
row had no public record on Prohibition. 
In his first address he declared for repeal 
of the 18th Amendment and return of 
the question to the States. Unlike numer- 
ous Wet demagogs in both parties who 
feast publicly on the bones of Dry mis- 
takes, he did not rant and roar against Pro- 
hibition. He discussed it with cool-headed 
dispassion and dignity. He tried to un- 
scramble morals from government, warned 
of the Federal Government as “an alien 
and even hostile power,” counseled a new 
“reasonableness” between Wets and Drys. 

The effect of Mr. Morrow’s declaration 
was to make him the leading Republican 
Wet in this year’s election. His program 
was not new. Democratic Governor Albert 
Cabell Ritchie of Maryland had been pro- 
pounding it for years, while Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith had advocated a slight variant 
of it in 1928. But Nominee Morrow 
brought to the discussion a certain large 
non-political prestige which others had 
lacked and which gave weight to his words. 
He added respectability to the Wet cause. 
As the first notable Republican to break 
through the party’s Dry stand taken at 
Kansas City in 1928 his political stock 
rose so high during the summer that he 
was often mentioned as a Wet leader who 
might well contest the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination with Herbert Hoover 
two years hence. 

But last week Repealer Morrow, on his 
way back to New Jersey to open his cam- 
paign ‘there early next month, had dis- 
missed Prohibition, momentarily at least, 
from his mind. Because his opponent 
Democratic Nominee Alexander Simpson 
is as Wet as he is, he planned not to argue 
the subject in his canvass. Nominee Simp- 
son, a Wet of a different stripe, wanted to 
make it an issue. 


Men & Machines. Just before he left 
Mexico City last week, Ambassador Mor- 
row delivered a farewell address in which 
he said: “It is too often assumed that 
scientific inventions prevent misunder- 
standing. Machines, however, do not un- 
derstand each other. Man may make a 
perfect machine but it will still depend 
upon man himself whether the machine 
shall be an instrument of understanding 
or misunderstanding.” 

Though Mr. Morrow was talking liter- 
ally of machinery, his words were equally 
applicable to the effect of Prohibition on 
political machines, which understand 
themselves even less than each other. 
Party organizations in many a State are 
rent and torn by the liquor question. The 
Washington State Republican convention 
went abruptly Wet last May while the 
State’s Republican Senator Wesley Livsey 
Jones was glittering most brightly as a 
Dry. The New York G. O. P., about to 
nominate a Governor, jiggled about last 


week in frantic uncertainty. Massachu- . 


setts Republicans last week concluded a 
fierce Wet-&-Dry primary fight (see page 
15). Prohibition has badly tangled the 
affairs of Republicans in Illinois with Sen- 


atorial Nominee Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
hitherto Dry, now straddling a referendum 
(Tre, Sept. 1). 

Half Wet, Half Dry. Ohio furnished 


the strangest political contradiction over 
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Ropert JOHNS BULKLEY 
He scares Boss Maschke. 


Prohibition. Fortnight ago Republicans 
convened at Columbus to write a platform 
on which Dry Senator Roscoe Conkling 
McCulloch could stand for re-election. 
Delegates from Wet urban centres were 
frankly frightened at the strength devel- 
oped by Robert Johns Bulkley, Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Nominee, a “repeal-and- 
return” Wet. Maurice Maschke, Cleve- 
land boss, Ohio’s Republican National 
Committeeman, fearful lest Nominee 
Bulkley should break through in Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Youngstown et al and work 
Republican disaster, urged a Wet referen- 
dum plank of sorts upon the convention. 
But Wet resolutions were quashed (18 
to 3) in committee. The platform weasled 
the issue with the routine slogan for 
“Law Enforcement,” and the party, half 
Wet, half Dry, prepared nervously for the 
State canvass. 

Last week Ohio’s Democracy appeared 
in the same Prohibition motley when 
Nominee Bulkley faced his party’s con- 
vention at Columbus, flayed the 18th 
Amendment and the Anti-Saloon League 
(“It is no more needed today than an 
anti-slavery society”) and expressed sur- 
prising satisfaction with a platform that 
weasled on Prohibition as obviously as did 
the Republicans. His Wet candidacy was 
endorsed “without a reservation” by the 
party’s bone-Dry gubernatorial nominee, 
George White. 

Kinds of Wetness. Persons rather than 
policies define the degrees of Wetness. 
The vociferous militant Wet is represented 
by such Senators as Maryland’s Tydings, 
Wisconsin’s Blaine, such Congressmen as 
New York’s LaGuardia, Michigan’s 
Clancy. Pennsylvania’s Congressman 
James Montgomery Beck typifies the Con- 
stitutional Wet who often subordinates his 


legal convictions to party loyalty. Silent 
Wets biding their time to strike a blow 
are Speaker of the House Nicholas Long- 
worth, Connecticut’s Senator Bingham, 
Pennsylvania’s Congressman Graham. New 
York’s Senator Copeland represents the 
Wet from political expedience who is at 
heart a Dry. Representative Hamilton 
Fish Jr. of New York personifies the long- 
time weasler who slips softly into 4% 
beer. Referendum Wets awaiting a home 
vote to guide them are Iowa’s Senator 


Steck, Michigan’s Senator Couzens. 

Kinds of Dryness. Over the fence are 
the Drys, as heterogeneous a group as the 
Wets. Their one common ground is ap- 
proval of the 18th Amendment. A minority 
are Drys by conviction, a majority by 
political expediency. Their ranks range 
from the Constitutional Dryness of Ida- 
ho’s Senator Borah through the drinking 
Dryness of South Carolina’s Senator 
Blease to the cynically fickle Dryness of 
New Hampshire’s Senator Moses. Utah’s 
Senator Smoot represents the religious 
Dry, Ohio’s Senator Fess the Wet turned 
Dry who is ready to turn Wet again if 
necessary to hold his job. Washington’s 
Senator Jones typifies the Dry who sud- 
denly finds it politically wise to favor 
submitting to the States the repeal of 
the 18th Amendment, provided his State 
so orders. 

Weaslers. Sitting on the fence itself 
are the weaslers whose catch-penny slo- 
gan is “Law Enforcement.” They actively 
avoid a binding stand on the basic ques- 
tion as long as possible. A referendum 
weasler is Senator Metcalf who puts off a 
declaration of his position until he sees 
how his Rhode Island votes this year. 
The “neutral” weasler who says he has 
not yet “made up his mind” is New Mexi- 
co’s Senator Cutting. The Dry who has 
weasled himself to the top of the fence 
but dares not yet jump down into the 
Wet field is Pennsylvania’s Senator Reed. 

71st House. Any proposal for a Pro- 
hibition change would, as all the world 
knows, be badly beaten in the House and 
Senate of the 71st Congress at its next 
(lame-duck) session. Superintendent Mc- 
Bride of the Anti-Saloon League estimates 
that the present House has 329 Drys to 
106 Wets. The latter figure is high; it 
includes the eight House vacancies and 
several weaslers. If by some parliamentary 
miracle the mildest Wet proposal such as 
the manufacture of 2.75% beer should be 
got before the House next winter, it might 
win about go votes, the maximum Wet 
strength.* Outright repeal would get 50 
votes or less. The full Dry strength of 
the House today (including lame ducks) 
averages about 317 members some of 
whom were washed into office by the 
Anti-Wet Hoover vote of 1928. Known 
weaslers total 20. (Examples: California’s 
Lea, Rhode Island’s Aldrich, Virginia’s 
Montague. ) 

7ist Senate. The same kind of Wet 
proposal in the present Senate would se- 
cure about 18 votes while 75 Drys could 


be mustered against it. Seven of these 75 





*This and subsequent Congressional figures 
derived by Trme from a national survey made 
for Time during the past summer by the United 
Press. 
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votes, however, are not stable. That num- 
ber of Senators has indicated that they 
would reconsider their Dry positions if 
their States ordered them to on referen- 
dum (Montana’s Walsh, Washington’s 
Jones and Dill, Nevada’s Oddie, North 
Carolina’s Overman, North Dakota’s Nye, 
Texas’ Sheppard). Three Senators frankly 
weasel (see above). 

New Senate. The summer’s primaries 
foreshadow changes at election time which 
may bring the 72nd Congress a little 
closer to the known state of public opin- 
ion. Wets in the Senate lost, Drys gained 
by the substitution of Wallace White for 
Arthur Gould as Maine’s Senator. Dry 
strength will probably be further increased 
by the election of a Dry Republican over 
a sitting Wet Democrat in Iowa. Wets 
will lose none of their present strength as 
the result of contests in Kentucky and 
West Virginia, where Drys are sure win- 


ners, or in New Hampshire, Nebraska,_ 


Pennsylvania, South Dakota where Drys 
are likely winners. Where Wets stand a 
middling good chance to gain are in Illi- 
nois (McCormick v Lewis), Montana 
(Walsh v Galen), Massachusetts (Butler 
v Coolidge), Ohio (Bulkley v McCulloch), 
Oklahoma (Gore v Pine), Delaware 
(Hastings v Bayard), Colorado (Shaw v 
Costigan), Wyoming (Carey v Schwartz). 
Recapitulation of the next Senate: 
Maximum Drys..82 Maximum Wets. .30 
Miyimum Drys..66 Minimum Wets. .14 
A switch of the seven “referendum” 
Drys would run the tip-top Wet strength 


up to 37. 

Probable Number of Drys........... 73 
Probable Number of Wets...........21 
Weaslers baw es 2 


72nd House. Voluntary flip-flops by 
Dry members or their defeat in the pri- 
maries have already materially augmented 
the Wet strength in the next House. If 
the Wets succeed in retaining in the No- 
vember election every seat they now hold, 
their winnings in the primaries will assure 
them a vote of 109 members—an increase 
of 19—exclusive of any fresh victories in 
the election itself. 

Wet Winning to Date are as follows: 

In Wisconsin, Wets turned out Drys in 
the 7th & 8th District (see page 15) and 
two Wets were nominated for the vacancy 
in the 6th. Gain: 3. 

In Illinois, Representative Michaelson, 
Dry, whose leaky liquor trunk at Key 
West made news (TIME, Nov. 4), was 
ousted by a Wet nominee. Gain: 1. 

In Massachusetts, Dry Representative 
Stobbs of the 4th District retired and 
both parties nominated Wets for his seat. 
Gain: 1. 

In Michigan, two famed Drys, Hudson 
of the 6th District and Cramton of the 
7th, were ousted by Wets. Gain: 2. 

In New York, Dry Congressman Demp- 
sey was defeated by a Wet in the goth 
District. Two Wets were nominated in 
the 25th District when Dry Representative 
Wainwright retired. Representative Fish 
shifted to beer while Representative Han- 
cock (35th District) and Cooke (41st 
District) changed from Dry to Wet to 
save their political skins in the primary. 
Gain: 5. 

In Ohio, Dry Representative Chalmers 


(gth District) was beaten by Wet Repub- 
lican White while the Democratic Nomi- 
nee was also Wet. Gain: I. ° 

In Pennsylvania, the retirement of Dry 
Representative Watres in the 11th Dis- 
trict resulted in the nomination of a sure 
Wet successor. Gain: 1. 

In Washington, Dry Representative 
Miller was replaced by a Wet Republican 
Nominee who has Wet Democratic oppo- 
sition. Gain: I. 

In Nebraska, Malcolm Baldrige, Wet 
Republican, beat Dry Representative 
Sears. Gain: 1. 

In New Jersey, Wets were nominated 
by both parties for the seat of Dry Con- 
gressman Franklin Fort. Gain: 1. 

In Tennessee, a Wet Democrat was 
nominated over a Dry incumbent in the 
Memphis District. Gain: 1. 

In Connecticut, a Wet was sure to be 
elected to the seat vacated by Dry Repre- 
sentative Fenn. Gain: 1. 

The Dry majority in the House starts 
with 150 votes from Southern and Mid- 
west States where for a Representative 
to go Wet prematurely is political suicide. 
The probable re-election of Dry sitting 
members who got safely through the 
primaries will run their voting strength 
up to 285. Twenty-four congressional dis- 
tricts will witness election contests in 
which the Wet & Dry issue will more or 
less figure: Delaware 1; Illinois 5; In- 
diana 1; Iowa 1; Maryland 1; Massa- 
chusetts 3; Ohio 4; Oregon 1; Rhode 
Island 3; Virginia 1; New Jersey 3. Any 
Wet winnings in these contests will in- 
crease that bloc’s strength above 1rog. At 
least 17 members have gotten through the 
primaries and will likely be re-elected by 
weasling. 

Recapitulation for the 72nd House: 





Drys ae ROE iter 285 
Wets -s os oD 
Contests See 
SNR See Nas. ok oe cae ere ree 17 
Total 435 


Superintendent McBride has claimed a 
Dry strength of 325 in the next House. 
To substantiate this claim his organization 
must win each & every one of the 24 
contests and, in addition, defeat 16 of the 
go sitting Wet members. 

The Significance. For ten years Dry 
majorities in Congress have been dis- 
couragingly large to Wets who could seem 
to make no appreciable headway in reduc- 
ing them. This year, for the first time in 
a decade, Wets have made sufficient gain 
in the primaries, with more in prospect in 
the election, to feel that a turning tide of 
public sentiment is at last in their favor. 
Well aware are they of the fact that their 
muster roll in the 72nd Congress will by 
no means be large enough to effect any 
sort of major change in Prohibition policy. 
But the eyes of their leaders are looking 
for results not in the 72nd Congress but 
in some Congress to follow, perhaps 
ten Congresses from now. Men like Nomi- 
nee Morrow expect no sudden revulsion 
of public opinion on this issue but rather 
a gradual grinding down, seat by seat, such 
as the primaries of 1930 have already 
shown to be in progress, of the Dry Con- 
gressional Majority. 


HUSBANDRY 
Soviet Shorts 


Last week Secretary of Agriculture Ar- 
thur Mastick Hyde thought he had found 
a sinister explanation of declining U. S. 
wheat market prices. In a voice loud 
enough to be heard in the principal wheat- 
growing states (where low farm prices are 
likely to be a political issue in this year’s 
campaign) he charged ‘the Soviet Union 
with selling wheat short on the Chicago 
Board of Trade to depress the price, to 
increase farm unrest. Secretary Hyde in- 
sisted that the Soviet short-sellers could 
never cover their future contracts by ac- 
tual delivery of Russian grain over the 
42¢-per-bu. U. S. tariff.* 

These fresh politico-economic accusa- 
tions against Russia quickly stirred up a 
great commotion from which these facts 
emerged: 


The All-Russian Textile Syndicate, a 
Soviet trade agency in the U. S., received 
orders from a “client” (presumably the 
Russian Government) to sell wheat fu- 
tures in Chicago. The amount: 5,000,000 
to 7,500,000 bu. According to E. W. 
Belitzky, the Syndicate’s vice president 
and treasurer, these sales were hedges— 
that is, the “cliént” held the wheat and 
contracted for its future sale as a form of 
price insurance.+ Recent declines gave the 
“client” a $200,000 paper profit on his 
sales over the spot price. 

Secretary Hyde opened his offensive by 
a telegram to President John A. Bunnell 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, demand- 
ing action by the Board to protect U. S. 
husbandmen from alleged Soviet price 
manipulation. Mr. Bunnell replied by ask- 
ing for specific charges and proofs. Secre- 
tary Hyde, annoyed at the skepticism that 
greeted his accusation, started for Chicago 
to press his case against Russia in person. 
Before he left, he declared: 

“We are affording the Chicago Board of 
Trade an opportunity to clear the decks 
by its own voluntary action. If it doesn’t, 
that will be another chapter. . . . During 
four days [Sept. 8, 9, 10, 11] the market 
on May wheat dropped 5¢. The sales 
by Soviet Russia were probably not re- 
sponsible for all of this drop, but such 
sales, added to other bear factors, con- 
tributed greatly to a bear psychology 
which depressed the market. . . . So far 
from having wheat to sell and thus to 
hedge, the Russian Government is ration- 
ing its people.” 

In the meantime Mr. Belitzky had this 


*According to the Federal Farm Board, Russia 
produces wheat at 30¢ per bu. The U. S. tariff 
would run the delivered price up to 72¢ per bu., 
exclusive of freight charges. The Soviet sales 
were reported at about 95¢ per bu. for May 
delivery. Delivery would be easily possible if 
Russia, as has been charged, were ready to take 
a loss to “dump”’ in the U. S. 

+Hedging is a market process of equalizing 
profit-&-loss. A grain dealer buys 100 bu. of spot 
wheat at 80¢ per bu., simultaneously sells it for 
future delivery two months hence, say, at 86f. 
The 6¢ differential theoretically covers the han- 
dling and carrying charge during that period. If 
at delivery time spot wheat has fallen to 75¢, he 
is guarded against loss by his contract. Likewise 
if wheat rose in the interval he would not thereby 
profit on his contract. 
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to say of his wheat operations: ‘““The sale 
of a small quantity of wheat [5,000,000 
bu.] could not appreciably affect the trend 
of prices in view of the fact that the turn- 
over on the Chicago Board of Trade is 
from 50 to 60 million bu. a day.... 
The transactions were of a purely business 
nature and were not intended as manipu- 
lations. . . . There was no investigation 
when we bought $250,000,000 worth of 
American goods, but when we sell a little 
wheat—oh !”’ 


Suspicion developed that Secretary 
Hyde was beating this new Soviet tom- 
tom to divert attention from the political 
aspects of farm relief. Wheat state Sena- 
tors who have long inveigled against Chi- 
cago grain “gambling”? openly mocked him 
for his sudden agitation. Declared Wash- 
ington’s Senator Dill: “It looks to me as 
though Secretary Hyde and the Farm 
Board are grabbing at a straw like a 
drowning man trying to find the first ex- 
cuse for their own failure to keep up the 
price of wheat.” 

Chicago grain dealers were hardly more 
sympathetic. Recalled was the fact that 
the Government’s purchase of 60,000,000 
bu. of wheat had failed to affect the price. 
Declared Dealer James E. Bennett of Chi- 
cago: “This is the greatest hedging market 
in the world and we gladly receive orders 
from Canada, Russia or any other coun- 
try. So-called farm relief is hopelessly in- 
effective and it looks like somebody is 
looking for an alibi. Of course we must 
have something to wipe our feet on and 
Russia makes a good doormat.” 

But Secretary Hyde found a warm 
friend in Representative Hamilton Fish, 
chairman of the House Committee investi- 
gating Communism. Eagerly did Chair- 
man Fish seize upon the Hyde charges 
as good material for his Red hunt. De- 
clared he: “Nothing has developed re- 
cently that shows better just how far the 
Soviets are willing to go to carry out 
their doctrine and injure business and 
government elsewhere,” promptly moved 
to investigate three New York brokerage 
houses said to have acted as agents for 
the All-Russian Textile Syndicate in its 
wheat deal. 


ARMY & NAVY 


For the Treaty Navy 


Navy officers of high, resplendent rank 
last week congregated in Secretary Charles 
Francis Adams’ office for a formal cere- 
mony. Their centre of interest: the old, 
white-mustachioed face of Admiral 
Charles Frederick Hughes, Chief of 
Operations, No. 1 naval officer in the U. S. 
service. He, not due to retire until Oct. 
14, but ill (having recently suffered a 
paralytic stroke) and disappointed (by the 
U. S. Senate when it ratified the Dis- 
armament Treaty), had written the Presi- 
dent: “I hereby submit my resignation 
. . . because of the realization that during 
the next two months important surveys 
and plans must be made for the future 
development of the Navy. In order that 
authority may accompany responsibility 
... the officer who advises as to these 
plans should also be responsible for their 


execution.” Last week he had come to 
see the man who had advised the U. S. 
delegates to the Disarmament Conference 
given the responsibility for building the 
Treaty Navy. He watched Admiral Wil- 
liam Veazie Pratt, Commander in chief 








Henry Miller 
Cuter OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
“I am sorry to see Freddy go.” 


of the U. S. Fleet, sworn in as his suc- 
cessor. Then he turned to the congre- 
gated officers and said: ‘Gentlemen, I 
just want to say goodbye and to thank 
you for your loyal and cordial assistance.” 
Said Admiral Pratt: “I have nothing to 
say except that I am sorry to see Freddy 
go.” 
The substitution of Pratt for Hughes 
had long been scheduled (Time, May 12). 
But the resignation last week of Admiral 
Hughes was a surprise. William Howard 
Gardiner of the (Big-) Navy League (a 
lay body), just returned from Europe, 
hinted it was because of “reductions in 
naval expenditures said to amount to $20,- 
000,000 or $30,000,000, to which it is 
alleged that Admiral Hughes is so opposed 
that he is resigning.” This Secretary 
Adams denied, saying that Admiral 
Hughes had been a proponent of the Ad- 
ministration’s economy program, by which 
it is hoped to save $50,000,000 in expendi- 
tures by the Army & Navy this year. 
Admiral Pratt was a full admiral by 
virtue of his being U. S. Fleet Com- 
mander. By virtue of his new, coveted 
office, he retains that rank. But Admiral 
Hughes last week kicked himself down a 
step in naval rating to rear admiral. Last 
week the Navy Department announced 
the appointment of a new full admiral 
to take command of the Fleet: Rear Ad- 
miral John Valentine Chase, whilom mem- 
ber of the Navy General Board, who plans 
to confer over the Treaty Navy with his 
new chief before hoisting his four-starred 
flag above the flagship Texas. 


CONSERVATION 
Hoover for Boulder 


Gauntly in the sagebrush on a wind- 
swept Nevada plain about 22 mi. from 
the Boulder Canyon damsite stood Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur 
last week. He held a sledge hammer in 
his hand. Up over his shoulder he swung 
it, awkwardly but resoundingly brought it 
down on a silver spike, pinning together 
a go-lb. (per yard) rail and its first tie. 
Thus he began construction (by Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp.) of a Union Pa- 
cific spur railroad which is to link Las 
Vegas, Nev. and the Boulder Canyon of 
the Colorado River, first step in building 
the $165,000,000 Boulder Canyon dam. 
Three thousand Southwest officials and 
others heard the Secretary exclaim: “I 
have the honor to name this dam after a 
great engineer, who really started this 
greatest project of all time—the Hoover 
Dam!’’* 

Then all trooped back to Las Vegas. 
There they saw scenes reminiscent of the 
frontier days when the first railroads were 
thrown across the western deserts of the 
U. S. Oldtime “desert rats” swarmed into 
a small town which had boomed because 
of its geological location (T1me, Feb. 10). 
Gaming tables and coin-in-slot pianos 
were prevalent. There was rough carnival 
in the atmosphere. 

Notably missing among the celebrants 
were officials from Arizona, only Colorado 
River State to oppose the dam. Arizona’s 
reason: the dam will divert water and 
power now hers to the other six States 
(Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, California). 


THE TARIFF 


Lesson, Oaths 


A U. S. president, like a schoolboy, is 
required to do certain tasks in a certain 
length of time. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act set forth that within 90 days of its 
passage President Hoover must appoint a 
new Tariff Commission of three Demo- 
crats, three Republicans (Tre, Sept. 1 et 
seq.). Moreover the President, bold in 
defense of the unpopular bill, promised 1) 
to appoint more expert and impartial 
economists than had composed the old 
Commission, 2) to issue educational bulle- 
tins from time to time explaining the tariff 
and its beneficent “flexibility.” 

Last week the President’s 90 days ex- 
pired. He had not got his tariff lesson 
very well. He had been able to find and 
appoint only five of his six tariff commis- 
sioners. They were: Republicans Henry 
Prather Fletcher (chairman), Edgar Ber- 
nard Brossard, John Lee Coulter; Demo- 
crats Thomas Walker Page and Alfred 
Pearce Dennis. Chairman Fletcher was a 
longtime diplomat with no special tariff 
training. Commissioner Brossard, a carry- 
over from the old Commission, was ac- 
cused of being Senator Reed Smoot’s “beet 
sugar” representative in tariff matters. 


*In November 1921, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover brought together commis- 
sioners from the seven affected States, got them 
to sign a treaty agreeing to build the dam. 
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Commissioner Coulter was chief economic 
adviser to the old Commission. Commis- 
sioners Page and Dennis had both served 
on earlier tariff boards. The question of 
why the President did not appoint bigger 
and better men to elevate the new Com- 
mission above the old, as he had promised, 
was answered by the fact that a score of 
distinguished economists and business ex- 
perts had declined appointment for fear 
of personal abuse during confirmation by 
the Senate. Unappointed was the third 
Democratic commissioner. Democrats im- 
mediately charged President Hoover with 
“rank and inexcusable partisanship” in 
holding up this last appointment while a 
high-tariff Republican majority organized 
the new Commission along its own lines. 

Last week the five new commissioners 
marched up on their court-like bench, 
raised their right-hands, took the standard 
oath of office (“I swear to uphold the 
Constitution . . . etc. etc.’’). 

The new Commission went immediately 
to work on 83 tariff items which Congress 
had ordered it to investigate. The most 
sanguine commissioner said a few recom- 
mendations might be ready for Presi- 
dential consideration by the end of the 
year. 

Up to last week the President had not 
yet issued any educational bulletins. 


STATES & CITIES 


Dry & Mammon 

From 1912 to last week a revered Bap- 
tist minister superintended the multifari- 
ous business of the Colorado Anti-Saloon 
League. One of his functions: choice of 
local political candidates to be endorsed 
by the League. High public officials 
sought his political blessing. After the 
Dry landslide of 1928 he, if gifted with 
egotism, may well have fancied he super- 
intended the entire State. 

Versatile, he was not only a political 
bigwig but a high financier, president of 
Fitzsimmons Oil & Leasing Co. On any 
sale of Fitzsimmons stock he received a 
25% commission. He made of his affilia- 
tions with public officials and aspirants 
opportunities to talk oil, to make 25%- 
personal-profit sales. The Fitzsimmons 
property became known as “the Anti- 
Saloon Oil Well.” Last week this admix- 
ture of Drywork and Mammonwork led 
him, Rev. Arthur J. Finch, to resign his 
superintendency in disgrace. Moreover, 
it caused the Colorado A. S. L. to decide 
no successor would be appointed, to admit 
temporary collapse. 

Mr. Finch had sold some of his stock 
to a Republican senatorial candidate, Wil- 
liam Van Derveer Hodges, then endorsed 
him, reputedly a personal Wet. To Sena- 
torial Nominee George Hamlin Shaw no 
stock was sold, no endorsement given 
(Tim_E, Sept. 8, Sept. 22). Other endorsed 
stockbuyers: Democratic Senatorial Nom- 
inee Edward Prentice Costigan, Governor 
William H. Adams, onetime Senator Alva 
Blanchard Adams, two district attorneys. 

Last week investigators of the Senate 
Campaign Funds Committee were in Den- 
ver, examining the books of the Denver 
Anti-Saloon League. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Wisconsin’s Dynast — 

Last spring Philip Fox* (“Phil”) 
La Follette, 33, Republican Progressive, 
brought a court action against Wiscon- 
sin’s Governor Walter Jodok Kohler (‘of 

















Acme 


BROTHER PHILIP 


“A La Follette has never been defeated in 
Wisconsin.” 

Kohler,” plumbing tycoon), Republican 
stalwart, to oust him for excessive cam- 
paign expenditures. The action failed 
(Time, May 26). Last week Philip 
La Follette successfully disposed of Gov- 
ernor Kohler in another way when he de- 
feated him in the Republican primary for 
the gubernatorial nomination by 120,000 
votes. With the nomination equivalent to 
election “Phil” La Follette will enter the 
Madison State House just 30 years after 
his late great father, Robert Marion 
(“Fighting Bob”) La Follette, to carry on 
the Progressive program of a democracy 
of small communities, municipal control of 
power & utilities, eradication of chain 
banks, chain stores. 

Last week Son Phil proved that the 
La Follette name is still potent in Wis- 
consin. With much of his father’s ges- 
turing manner, shockheaded appearance, 
oratorical skill he, supported by his 
elder brother, Senator Robert Marion 
(“Young Bob”) La Follette, swept the 
state in a swift-paced campaign. He at- 
tacked Governor Kohler for being an ally 
of President Hoover’s, “a friend of monop- 
oly.” Against him the stalwarts cried: 
“Dynasty! Oligarchy! Too much La Fol- 
lette!”” Much was made of unemployment 
and the industrial depression. After the 
primary Kohler managers explained their 
defeat: ““The burden of carrying Hoover.” 

Following announcement of his victory 
last week Nominee La Follette went to 
the family homestead, Maple Bluff Farm 
near Madison, there acted as best man at 
his Senator-Brother’s wedding (see p. 56). 





*Named for the family physician, now 90, 
who delivered him. 


The bride: Rachel Wilson Young, since 
1924 secretary to the Robert La Follettes, 
father & son. So sudden were the marriage 
plans that the Senator had to obtain special 
abrogation of the Wisconsin five-day ap- 
plication law. 

Not present to share the brother’s fes- 
tivities was their mother, elderly, fine- 
faced Mrs. Belle Case La Follette, who 
accompanied, advised, both “Fighting 
Bob” and “Young Bob” when they won 
elections. She did advise Son Phil, at a 
family gathering in Atlantic City last 
spring. All summer she has been closeted 
in Washington writing a biography of her 
husband. 

Observers now speculate on the possi- 
bility of Brother Phil joining Brother Bob 
in the Senate in 1932 by displacing the 
present Progressive incumbent, Senator 
John James Blaine. Repeated was the 
slogan: “A La Follette has never been 
defeated in Wisconsin.” 


CRIME 
Hearst v. Ohio 


Last week the Ohio board of film censors 
refused to permit The Big House, Hearst 
(Cosmopolitan) editorial cinema designed 
to flay prison conditions in the U. S. 
(Time, July 7), to be shown anywhere in 
Ohio. The board’s reason: “‘The display of 
such films is harmful to the boys & girls 
of Ohio.” Commented Chairman Henry 
G. Brunner of the state Democratic execu- 
tive committee: “It is apparent that the 
state [Republican] administration fears 
the picture would revive interest in the 
Ohio penitentiary fire, costing 320 lives 
because it portrays overcrowding and 
other prison evils involved in that disas- 
ter. It is plain that political expediency 
makes it undesirable to direct popular at- 
tention to governmental dereliction. . . .” 


HEROES 
Steuben Stamp 


Had the U. S. joined forces with Ger- 
many in the World War instead of with 
France, General Pershing’s legendary re- 
mark on the arrival abroad of the A. E. F. 
might have been: “Von Steuben, we are 
here!”* The Frenchman Marie Joseph 
Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier, Mar- 
quis de la La Fayette, was of very slightly 
more aid to the American revolutionary 
cause than was the German Frederick 
William Augustus Henry Ferdinand, Baron 
von Steuben. Von Steuben, experienced 
Prussian officer, became in 1778 Inspector 
General of the Continental Army. He 
drilled recruits, made soldiers. In 1781 he 
watched his soldiers defeat the British at 
Yorktown. Congress, grateful for his 
services, gave him a gold-hilted sword, 
$2,400-per-year pension. He died at 
Steubenville, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1794. 

Last week the U. S. Postoffice Depart- 
ment prepared to issue 50 million special 
2¢ stamps commemorative of Von Steu- 
ben’s birth: the German’s head repro- 
duced in the same pink color as the stand- 
ard 2¢ (Washington-head) variety. 





*“TLa Fayette, we are here’ was not said by 
General Pershing, but by Col. Charles E. Stanton 
speaking for his chief at La Fayette’s tomb. 
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WORLD COURT 
Elevation of Kellogg 


Next time nations go to war, some will 
surely try to bring others before the 
World Court, will invoke the Briand-Kel- 
logg pact under which nearly all govern- 
ments* have “renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy” (Time, July 30; 
Sept. 3, 1928). Last week the Court’s 
bench was happily packed in the pact’s 
favor by electing to it Frank Billings Kel- 
logg himself. Well may naughty nations 
come to dread the twitching frown of this 
small, wizened Galahad of Peace. 

Election was by the Assembly and Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations,+ sitting sepa- 
rately and secretly last week in Swiss 
Geneva (see col. 2). Of 51 assembly bal- 
lots cast by as many nations, League tell- 
ers threw out four as “defective and 
void.” An easy but not spectacular winner, 











Underwood & Underwood 
Wor.tp Court Jupce KELLocG 


His collaborator tossed a bouquet. 


Mr. Kellogg received 30 votes. How 
many League Council ballots Mr. Kellogg 
received no Councilmen knew, for their 
votes are never announced. 

Bouquets. First of League statesmen 
to toss a bouquet at Court Judge Kellogg 
(who business-tripped last week from 
Washington to Manhattan. en route to his 
home in St. Paul, Minn.) was French For- 
eign Minister Aristide Briand, co-author 
of the pact. Cried he: “I cannot forget 
the great part Mr. Kellogg has taken in 
the establishment of the mechanism of 
peace in the world. In his new functions 
he will find every opportunity to make the 
most beneficial use both of his great 
ability and his great name. I am very glad 


*Exceptions: Argentina, Brazil. 

tCandidates are nominated by the “Hague 
Court,” the old permanent court of arbitration 
for which Steelman Andrew Carnegie built the 
Peace Palace at The Hague. Its national groups 
nominate, and the League council and assembly 
elect, judges to the ‘“‘World Court” or Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


to see the United States maintain its tradi- 
tion of sending men of the highest rank 
to the Court.” 


In Washington meticulous Statesman 
Henry Lewis Stimson, successor to Mr. 
Kellogg as Secretary of State, took care 
lest M. Briand be literally believed, lest 
any U. S. citizen think that President 
Hoover or the Administration had “sent” 
Mr. Kellogg tripping into the wildwood of 
European entanglements. 

“Mr. Kellogg was in no sense a candi- 
date of this Government,” stated States- 
man Stimson, “but we may nevertheless 
express our pleasure.” 

A catch in last week’s ballot is that 
Judge Kellogg was elected to serve only 
until Dec. 31, 1930; that is, to fill out the 
unexpired term of Charles Evans Hughes, 
who was himself elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of John Bassett Moore (Time, 
May 7, 1928). Mr. Hughes, of course, 
resigned from the World Court bench to 
become Chief Justice of the U. S. Next 
week the League is expected to re-elect 
Judge Kellogg to the World Court with 
solemn ceremony, start him out on a regu- 
lar nine-year term of his own dating from 
Jan. I, 1931. 


THE LEAGUE 


Mutt & Jeff; Queen Bee 


Small Cuba held up the whole League 
of Nations one day last week, but Cuba’s 
holdupman was not small. Like some 
mighty Mutt he roared defiance at a little 
Jeff from Greece who sought to uphold 
League prestige. Surveying the somewhat 
comic champions, spectators beheld: in 
this corner tall, 175-lb. Senor Don Orestes 
Ferrara whose regular job is Cuban Am- 
bassador at Washington; in that corner 
foxy, 135-lb. Dr. Nicolas Politis, agile 
Athenian word-wangler. 

The Greek started the fight, taxed Cuba 
with being the sole objector to unanimous 
adoption of the World Court’s so-called 
“Revision Protocol.”* Already 24 League 
states have ratified the change. Indig- 
nantly M. Politis rose to declare that “a 
great effort of international goodwill has 
been made by all save one state. ... 
Though it may not be fitting to criticize 
that state, does not this most unusual sit- 
uation require some explanation?” 

“NO!” fairly bellowed strapping 
Senor Ferrara, while startled Dr. Politis 
stepped nervously back a pace. “NO— 
Cuba entered the League regarding it as a 
society of nations, not as a super-state 
able to override the sovereignty of any 
member. . . . My country will not sub- 
mit to dictation by M. Politis, nor by 
Greece, nor by any member of the 
League! . . . It seems to me that what 
M. Politis is doing is making an election 
speech!” 

“IT am not!” fairly screamed the little 
Greek. “Everyone here knows that I am 


*This, if adopted, would revise the charter of 
the World Court in numerous respects, partly 
to meet the needs of states signatory to the 
World Court’s charter, partly to facilitate U. S. 
adherence to the World Court under the ‘“Prot- 
ocol on Accession” drafted by famed Elihu 
Root, often called the “Root Protocol.” 


not a candidate for election to the bench 
of the World Court! Your base insinua- 
tion...” But at this point a bland 
Chinese voice broke in, speaking slowly 
in perfect English. 

“This warm passage of arms has been 
carried far enough, gentlemen,” soothed 
Dr. C. C. Wu, a Washington neighbor of 
Dr. Ferrara, for Dr. Wu is China’s Min- 
ister to the U. S. “One notices that the 
temperature in this room is higher than 
the temperature outside. I move the 
situation closed.” 

Closed it remained throughout the week, 
with Cuba blocking progress. Why was 
she so stubborn? Correspondents in close 
touch with her internal political situation 
produced a startling, characteristically 
Cuban reason. 

Tucked away in the protocol of revision 
to which Cuba objects is a clause provid- 
ing that hereafter World Court judges 
shall spend their whole time at The 
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International 


Don OreEsTES FERRARA 
He held up the League for Cuba. 


Hague. This displeases Cuba’s World 
Court bencher, famed Judge Antonio San- 
chez de Bustamante, recent President of 
the Pan-American Congress (TrmMeE, Jan. 
16 & Feb. 27, 1928). Trading on his in- 
ternational prestige, on his close friend- 
ship with Cuban Dictator-President Gerar- 
do Machado, the learned judge makes a 
good thing of his “vacations” in Havana. 
The fees of his law firm swell yearly. 
Bluntly, this potent Cuban feels that all 
Hague and no play would make Antonio 
a dull boy—wherefore alarums by Sefor 
Ferrara at The Hague, the haughty Span- 
ish phrases about the right of “sovereign 
states” to be as bumptious as they please, 
the comedy of Mutt & Jeff. 
Whipcracker?’ What did President 
Herbert Hoover do about all this? If 
Washington holds a whip hand over 
Havana (as most Latin Americans be- 


lieve) surely now the whip would crack! 
Months ago Mr. Hoover indicated that 
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the Senate, during its short session next 
December, would be asked to vote U. S. 
adherence to the World Court. Even with 
the “Revision Protocol” blocked, adher- 
ence could be voted by the Senate with 
acceptance of the famed “Root Protocol,” 
the two being parallel documents. But 
last week the President, far from whip- 
cracking Cuba or preparing to wheedle 
the Senate, gave correspondents to un- 
derstand that he plans postponement of 
the entire issue until next year. 

News from Havana tended’to explain 
why it would have been especially unwise 
to whipcrack last week. The Scripps- 
Howard press called a revolution “near,’ 
marked as potential leader of the revolt 
Col. Carlos Mendietta, popular swash- 
buckler. Returning from a Cuban visit 
last week Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts said: 

“Poverty and unemployment are feed- 
ing the flames of political unrest! What 
has happened recently in South American 
Republics would seem to be inevitable in 
Cuba unless the influence of our govern- 
ment is exerted immediately to avert 
trouble.” 

Everyone knows that the régime of 
President Machado has long been growing 
shakier and shakier. An overt sign that he 
was indeed the puppet of Washington 
might be precisely enough to rouse a Cu- 
ban wave of popular fury. Therefore, not 
a few observers believed last week that 
the holdup at Geneva, quite apart from 
Judge de Bustamante’s potent influence, 
was a move by President Machado to per- 
suade disgruntled Cubans that in interna- 
tional affairs Cuba’s soul is still her own. 

Work Done by the League last week 
despite Cuba’s holdup: 

@ Elected former U. S. Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg a Judge of the 
World Court (see p. 21). 

@ Created a new and distinct committee 
of representatives from all European 
states belonging to the League “to carry 
further” and elaborate “in the form of 
a definite proposal” French Foreign Min- 
ister Aristide Briand’s scheme for a 
“United States of Europe” (now called 
officially a “Federated European Union”). 

Thus astute Br’er Briand suavely out- 

maneuvered British Foreign Secretary 
“Uncle Arthur” Henderson, who fortnight 
ago tried to sidetrack the French scheme 
into one of the regular League committees 
where Asiatics and South Americans 
(fearful of a European bloc) would have 
a crack at it. Last week members of the 
French Delegation remarked with smiles: 
“This distinct League committee, purely 
European, is the Federated European Un- 
ion in embryo.” 
@ The German and Italian chief delegates 
sought to press on with the British de- 
mand of last fortnight that the League 
call a Disarmament Conference next year 
(Time, Sept. 22). At a League luncheon 
to correspondents Germany’s Dr. Julius 
Curtius, referring to M. Briand, who has 
stalled off disarmament action for years, 
spoke of him amid laughter & cheers as 
“The League’s Queen Bee,” which indeed 
the tousled, bumbling, foxy old French- 
man is. 


INTERNATIONAL 


L’Oncle Sam: Power Luster 


Efforts to explain the world economic 
depression led sapient Professor Corrado 
Gini of the University of Rome last week 
to divide homo sapiens, like Gaul, into 
three parts. This was important because 
the French semi-official newsorgan Le 
Temps proceeded next day to take the di- 
vision most seriously. It is simple, logical, 
best of all allows everyone else to shift 
the whole blame for nearly everything 
upon L’Oncle Sam. 

“The cause of world economic depres- 
sion becomes clear,” wrote Professor Gini, 
“if we will but consider humanity under 
the great divisions Homo Orientalis, Homo 
Europeus and Homo Americanus. 

“Homo Orientalis works just sufficiently 
to provide food and shelter for himself 
and his dependents. Up to the present 
time Homo Europeus has regarded work 
as a means to an end. . . . He has always 
been ready to abandon it for intellectual 
joys when he felt his future was assured. 

“We come now to Homo Americanus. 
He works for work’s sake, like an artist 
for art’s sake. He does not know when 
to stop and, in fact, never stops at all, so 
that the result is bound to be stupendous 
overproduction followed by world de- 
pression.” 

Commenting, Le Temps accepted with 
satisfaction the theory that U. S. overpro- 
duction is the cause of world depression, 
but doubted that U. S. citizens “work for 
work’s sake,” pointing out that U. S. labor 
unions work tirelessly for shorter hours. 
What, then, supplies the U. S. urge to 
work? “In the last analysis,” observed 
Le Temps, “the American overworks to 
overproduce and thereby overenrich him- 
self. The super-assiduity of Homo Ameri- 
canus springs from his lust for Power.” 


=. 


Reds & the World 


Chewing Children. Small London 
tots today buy for 24 pence (5¢) fat, 
quarter-pound bags of toothsome, squashy 
“fruit drops” made in Russia. British 
competitors bemoaned last week that they 
cannot sell similar bagsful for less than 
5 pence (10¢). 

President & Pit. In Washington 
anxious Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
Mastick Hyde told President Herbert 
Hoover that trade representatives of the 
Soviet Government have sold short “at 
least 5,000,000 bushels” of grain (and 
possibly 7,500,000 bu.) in Chicago’s pit, 
hope to depress prices further, sow dis- 
content among U. S. farmers (see p. 18). 

Red Qil. Paris oilmen learned after a 
survey early this year that imports from 
Russia have risen until Russia ranks third 
after the U. S. and Persia as an oil pur- 
veyor to France, supplies 13.8% of the na- 
tional consumption. 

“Acute Shortage.” Indignant, the 
British National Farmers’ Union com- 
plained that its members are being under- 
sold in the home market by “Russian 
grain, fruit, butter, eggs, sugar and tim- 
ber . . . despite the acute shortage of 
these products in Russia.” 


“Lumber Hells.” From Leningrad to 
Helsinki (Finland) hastened angrily 
Editor-Publisher George M. Cornwall of 
The Timberman of Portland, Ore. He had 
entered Russia last week to check up on 
Soviet lumber production, confirm or re- 
fute rumors of Russian convicts worked to 
death in Soviet “Lumber Hells” (Time, 
Sept. 22). Said he: 

a received high-handed treatment from 
the authorities in Leningrad. They ob- 
structed my intended tour of Russian tim- 
ber areas. They pretended to suspect me 
of wanting to speculate in their currency.” 


Germans Warned. To Berlin a group 
of 14 German miners, returned from work- 
ing in Russia’s Don Basin, manifestoed: 

“We warn every German worker against 
going to Russia. . . . Our contracts called 
for six-hour shifts with pay of 140 to 150 
rubles ($70 to $75) a month... but 
each man was set so large a daily task 
that seven or eight hours was required to 
finish it. Food was bad . . . no meat 

quarters dirty. Briefly, the 
cultural and social conditions in Russia 
cannot satisfy any German worker.” 

Americans Squeezed? Recently in 
Manhattan’s Chrysler (tallest) building 
one B. W. Delgass opened offices, Em- 
ployed until a few weeks ago by Amtorg 
(Soviet trade agency in the U. S.), Mr. 
Delgass now proposes to “advise” U. S. 
firms doing or intending to do business 
with Russia. Explaining why he resigned 
from Amtorg, Adviser Delgass said: 

“Ever since the beginning of the finan- 
cial crisis in the United States there has 
been a change in the policy of the Amtorg. 

. The heads . . . have taken it into 
their minds that because of the business 
depression they could squeeze American 
firms and get better terms. This was an 
unwise attitude and showed a lack of 
knowledge of the situation. How could a 
manufacturer grant better terms when he 
had to look for money himself? I raised 
my voice against this foolish attitude. 
Soon after, Mr. Peter A. Bogdanov [now 
chairman of Amtorg] came to the United 
States and brought a bunch of Commu- 
nists with him. It was decided by him to 
‘teach Americans a lesson.’ Telegrams 
were sent to Moscow with the request to 
divert orders from the United States to 
other countries. The Amtorg is now en- 
gaged in trying to blackmail the United 
States into recognizing the Soviet gov- 
ecrmment.:. .'» 

“My ideas being unacceptable to the 
officials of the Amtorg, I, therefore, ten- 
dered my resignation. I decided not to re- 
turn to Soviet Russia, as criticizing the 
policy of the Soviet Government or its 
officials is a criminal offense in Russia.” 

In despatches from Moscow, before Mr. 
Delgass’ statement, he was reported sen- 
tenced to Death. 


Rebuttal for Amtorg came from Presi- 
dent A. S. Mamaev, Chairman Bogdanov 
being “out of town.” Said he: “It is un- 
true that Amtorg attempted to bring 
pressure on the U. S. Government by di- 
verting orders to Europe. . . . Prices of- 


fered there were particularly low. . . . 
Amtorg did not send these orders to Eu- 
rope: Amtorg lost them to Europe.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
No. 60, Saviors, Sharks 


Several of His Majesty’s ministers and 
a sprinkling of potent financiers had gath- 
ered in David Lloyd George’s library, for 
what reason none of them knew. 

Drawing out his watch, stepping over 
to the tall casement window, the spry 
Welshman dramatically flung the window 
wide. “I am going to count three,” said 
he with his eye on the second hand. “After 
the third count listen, listen for all you’re 
worth!” 

One, two, three—straining ears caught 
from far away, from a battlefield on the 
other side of the English channel, a faint 
sound pitched awesomely deep. 

“That, gentlemen,” said the Prime 
Minister, “was Hill No. 60. Within a few 


minutes I think we shall have it.” 


Captured twice by Germans, thrice by 
Britons, famed Hill No. 60, scene of the 
bitterest fighting in the Ypres Salient, was 
sapped and mined before the last success- 
ful British attack, blown up on April 17, 
1915 by one of the most titanic explosions 
ever loosed by man in war. -Last week 
British Brewer John J. Calder, who bought 
Hill No. 60 in 1920 for patriotic reasons, 
announced that he had finally perfected 
arrangements whereby the Imperial War 
Graves Commission will guard and protect 
it forever as a national monument. Sadly 
Donor Calder admitted that in the inter- 
vening years tourists have snitched from 
Hill No. 60 nearly everything snitchable. 

Meanwhile what was David Lloyd 
George doing last week? Age cannot sap 
his energy nor custom stem the torrent vf 
his words and plans. In London he went 
to his barber, emerged in a new and 
startling nakedness shingled & shorn of 
the traditional Lloyd Georgian mop. 
Spruce as ever he addressed a Liberal 
rally at Stowmarket—nothing special, just 
all in the year’s work. It so happened 
that British unemployment came up an- 
other 120,000 this month to 2,139,000, but 
any number over 1,000,000 would have 
served as well. 

“There has been nothing comparable to 
the present position since the darkest hours 
of the War!” cried Mr. Lloyd George. 
“Unemployment is growing, not by bat- 
talions but by divisions, week by week, 
and I cannot see the end of it. We are 
not passing through but passing into a 
crisis!” 

This was old stuff, but of the same 
quality that won 5,000,000 Liberal votes 
at the last election. What was new came 
next. Earlier in the week, Sir William 
Philip Morris, famed  small-motor-car 
tycoon, had drummed up another com- 
mittee of “foremost British industrialists,” 
including Jewish Baron Melchett. to try 
again to save the Empire from “economic 
ruin” and its “muddling politicians.” 

Poking fun at the “Industrialists,” Poli- 
tician Lloyd George remarked that “Great 
Britain is the most overindustrialized 
country in the world. Only 7% of our 
people are on the soil! At present the in- 
dustries of the country are a leaning 
tower. Statesmanship must give them a 
broader base upon the soil!” 


Winding up his speech with a twit at 
the higher tariff schemes with which so 
many British statesmen are now toying, 
both in England and overseas (see 
Canada), stanch free-trader Lloyd George 
concluded wittily: 

“A drowning man should not clutch at 
straws—or at sharks! No doubt many 
capitalists would make larger profits out 
of the new system of tariffs, but we have 
got to think of the 45,000,000 people who 
have got to live. Therefore, look out for 


sharks! I could name a few of them.” 


CANADA 


Keys to Prosperity 

Rich, pious and a man of his solemn 
word is the Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford 
Bennett. Last July he said unto Cana- 
dians that if they would return his Con- 
servative Party victorious to Parliament 


then verily, verily he would build a 

















Underwood & Underwood 
Prime MINISTER BENNETT 
He walled up Canada in a day. 


great tariff wall around the Dominion and 
behind it there would be plenty of new 
jobs for Canada’s 117,000 unemployed. 
As everyone knows, it came to pass that 
Mr. Bennett is now Prime Minister with a 
clear majority over the Liberal opposition. 
One day last week he built his Great Wall. 

In British nations (each Dominion is a 
“nation”) such things are actually done in 
a day. The Canadian emergency tariff bill, 
carefully elaborated in advance by mem- 
bers of the Government, was introduced 
in Parliament by Mr. Bennett, passed 
swiftly over bitter but impotent Liberal 
objections, and next morning was law of 
the land—as U. S. exporters found out to 
their cost. 

Hokum. In the well tailored breast 
pocket of dignified Conservative Bennett 
is one bulging bit of hokum. Time and 
again he has accused his Liberal predeces- 
sor, ex-Prime Minister William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King, of “pusillanimously permit- 
ting Washington to write our tariff act!” 

Matter of fact, under Mr. King, the 
Canadian tariff was an automatically slid- 
ing scale of “countervailing duties’—that 
is, if the U. S. duty on Canadian cold stor- 
age eggs were raised to x cents a dozen, 
bang would go Canada’s duty on U. S. 


cold storage eggs to x cents. 


All this Mr. Bennett vowed to change. 
Proudly last week he pointed out that 


Canada’s new duties are “fixed,” not 


“countervailing’—but inspection shows 
that most of them are fixed at the same 
levels as corresponding U. S. duties on 
Canadian imports. 

Customer’s War. Statisticians, who 
guessed that the Liberal King tariff intro- 
duced last spring would cost the U. S. 
some $200,000,000 in lost Canadian trade 
this year, guessed again last week that the 
Conservative Bennett tariff may run this 
loss up to some $300,000,000. Already 
U. S. exports to Canada are down $155,- 
000,000 for the first seven months of 1930, 
a thumping loss due partially of course to 
“depression.” Canadian exports to the 
U. S., battling to scale the U. S. Hawley- 
Smoot tariff wall (which provoked Cana- 
dian retaliation in the first place) are down 
$42,000,000. 

Canada and the U. S., each the other’s 
best customer, are today at grips in deadly 
tariff war. 

Producer’s Promises. Expounding his 
bill last week, Prime Minister Bennett 
said that the Canadian producers whom it 
now protects have promised his Govern- 
ment not to raise prices. To make them 
keep these promises the Bennett tariff con- 
tains a clause with teeth: 

“In the event of the producers of goods 
in Canada increasing prices in consequence 
of the imposition of any duties under the 
provisions of this act, the Governor in 
council may reduce or remove such duty.” 

As well they might, Bennett cohorts 
boasted last week that this clause is a 
great, novel, constructive piece of state- 
craft. Citizens of the U. S. enjoy no such 
safeguard against price-jacking and purse- 
gouging by their own protected industries. 

25,000 Jobs. As a “minimum” and “im- 
mediate” result of his fixed tariff, Mr. 
Bennett promised Canadians last week 
25,000 new jobs. Explaining how he had 
arbitrarily determined which producers to 
protect, he said slowly, pompously: 

“We have taken those that are key in- 
dustries, those where activity may be stim- 
ulated and employment given on a larger 
‘scale. We have secured the consumer 
against exploitation, and the result will do 
much to meet the emergent conditions for 
which this Parliament was called together.” 

War Whoop. Like an Indian war 
whoop rose Liberal King’s instant chal- 
lenge to Conservative Bennett’s statement. 
Scarcely had the Prime Minister sat down 
when the ex-Prime Minister moved and 
read a scathing amendment: 

“This House regrets that the Govern- 
ment has seen fit at a special session called 
to deal only with unemployment to pro- 
pose great increases in customs taxation 
on a wide range of commodities under cir- 
cumstances which preclude this House and 
the country from securing adequate infor- 
mation regarding the proposals and present 
proper parliamentary discussion of them. 

“In the opinion of this House the tre- 
mendous increases in taxation proposed 
will not end unemployment, but will in- 
evitably increase the cost of living, and 
will also increase the cost of production in 
the primary industries, agriculture, fishing, 
mining and lumbering, thus making it more 
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difficult for Canadian producers in these 
industries to meet world competition in 
marketing their products.” 

This amendment, though red-hot read- 
ing, was of course instantly quenched by 
Conservative majority votes. 

“B. P.” Scanning the hefty new Cana- 
dian schedules, observers noted that 
Canada continues to have three kinds of 
tariffs: first and lowest, those collected on 
goods enjoying “British Preferential” tariff 
(i. e. imports from nearly all other parts 
of the Empire); second, “Intermediate 
Tariff” on imports from countries with 
which Canada has reciprocally favorable 
trade treaties, such as Czechoslovakia; 
third, “General Tariff,” the highest, col- 
lected on imports from “other countries” 
such as the U. S. 

Example from the new tariff schedule: 

“Woven Fabrics wholly or in chief 
part by weight of silk in the gum, not de- 
gummed nor bleached, not less than 20 
inches in width, weighing not more than 
seven pounds for each 100 yards thereof, 
imported for the purpose of being de- 
gummed, dyed and finisted in Canada: 
[“B. P.”| 174%, [“Intermediate”| 30%, 
[ “General” ] 45%.” 

In general textiles and clothing, agricul- 
tural implements and products, house- 
hold machines head the list of imports 
saddled with higher duties. The steel and 
iron schedules bristle with slight changes, 
but of U. S. products only iron pipe is 
jacked up decisively from $10 to $14 per 
ton. Because Canada’s automobile indus- 
try is as yet too infantile to supply Do- 
minion demands if further protected there 
is no change in this bracket. Motor cars 
from the U. S. will continue to enter at 
20% (those retailing up to $1,200) and 
274% (retailing over $1,200). 


INDIA 
Without Prejudice 

It was election day in Bombay last week 
for three seats in the British-controlled 
Legislative Council of Bombay Presidency. 
Nationalists (Gandhites) are convinced 
that the only way to obtain a legislature 
that is “truly representative” is to boycott 
the present one. Early at the Town Hall 
polling place appeared 600 Hindu women 
in bright orange saris, grimly determined 
to keep their weak-kneed brethren from 
voting. More than 600 British police, 
many mounted, were ready for them. 
Events moved in a routine that has become 
traditional in such affairs. 

Women picketers stood in the street, 
cheered on by Gandhi-capped bystanders, 
shrilly squealing Nationalist songs. Police, 
swinging heavy six-foot bamboo lathis, 
charged. Picketers clenched their teeth, 
took the blows as they fell. Injured were 
rushed off to hospitals, other pickets took 
their place, the singing :ecommenced, the 
police charged again, and so on through 
the day. By nightfall 250 people were 
badly injured, 400 arrested. Out of a reg- 
istered electorate of 60.000, only 1,473 
succeeded in recording their votes. 

Returned to Liverpool from the U. S. 
last week sad-eyed Sir John (“Simon Re- 
port”) Simon, Chairman of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. Said he: 


“My very strong impression is that in 
the United States, just as in Canada, while 
there is very great interest taken in the 
Indian question, interest takes the form 
of greatly wishing to learn more about 
the facts. I do not at all share the view 
that there is any prejudice.’* 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Juliana, Unemployed 


Buxom Queen Wilhelmina Helena 
Pauline Maria last week personally read 
her Speech-from-the-Throne at the open- 
ing of the Netherlands Parliament. Not 
only Queen Wilhelmina, but indomitable 
Queen Mother Emma, portly Prince 
Henry (Wilhelmina’s spouse) and plump 
Princess Juliana, heiress to the throne, 
were there, almost 700 Ib. of Royal Dutch. 

What every correspondent and most 
loyal Netherlanders hoped to hear from 
the lips of Majesty was a name. All last 
summer Queen & Daughter yachted and 
toured in Scandinavia. Dutch rotogra- 
vures have pictured the curvesome Crown 
Princess beside one tall and royal Scandi- 
navian sapling after another. Which is 
to be her Prince Consort, future Man-in- 
the-House to the Netherlands’ excessively 
female Royal line? 

With a rustle and vibrant clearing of 
Her Majesty’s throat the Speech-from- 
the-Throne began. It touched first, con- 
tinued to touch on unemployment, eco- 
nomic depression. Keynote: “Strenuous 
efforts and wise policy, with God’s help, 
must pave the way to better times!” 

Demure and still (so far as anyone out- 
side the Court circle knows) unbetrothed, 


J 





Keystone 
QUEEN WILHELMINA & MOTHER 


“Strenuous efforts and wise policy, with 
God’s help. . . ” 


Crown Princess Juliana ultimately fol- 
lowed her rustling mother out of Parlia- 
ment. Lusty as ever rose the famed 
Dutch cheer for Royalty: “Orange Boven! 


* T. e. anti-British prejudice, as charged by the 
London Times and certain Conservative states- 
men (Time, Aug. 25). 


Orange Boven!” (“Orange up! Orange 


up!”).* 

To Parliament next day Finance Minis- 
ter Dr. D. J. de Geer sheepishly reported 
that for the first time in seven years the 
Dutch budget is out of balance, shows a 
small deficit of $3,615,300. This in part 
the Government proposes to make up by 
“increasing the liquor excise” and “econo- 
mizing.” 

Two days after good Queen Wilhelmina 
failed to name a fiancé, the Swedish press 
heard that the name is “Sigvard’—i. e. 
Prince Sigvard Oscar Frederick, Duke of 
Uppland, second son of Sweden’s Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf by his first wife, the 
late Princess Margaret Victoria, grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria. This potent 
rumor neither the Swedish nor Dutch 
would officially confirm last week. 


FRANCE 


Iron Tears for Alsace 

Savior-hero of Alsace-Lorraine is dry, 
statistical old Raymond Poincaré, War- 
time president of France. When he went 
a-visiting last week with Mme Poincaré 
to Kayserberg, Alsatians were happy, 
thronged Kayserberg’s Hotel de Ville. 
A pretty girl with flaxen hair stepped from 
their midst and spoke with plain dignity. 

“This occasion gives us the greatest 
joy,” she said. “We have such confidence 
in you. We love you. And we understand 
why the occasion gives us such great pleas- 
ure.” 

Mme Poincaré kissed the child. The 
unemotional old man stood still. His lips 
moved. His face was taut. He gestured 
faintly. There was a long moment of 
fragile silence. Gradually one realized 
that he, several army officers and many 
of the populace were in tears. 

The same afternoon there was a ban- 
quet. M. Poincaré spoke. He talked of 
Alsace in war and in peace. Finally he 
said: 

“T recall that in November 1918, Ger- 
many besought France to protect her 
fleeing army from the Alsatian populace 
so long oppressed.” 

He paused. Again there was an interval 
of tense quiet, ending in thunderous ap- 
plause. Unable to finish, M. Poincaré sat 


down. 
DENMARK 
Fight for Nord Slesvig? 


Plump and pleasing Herre Lauritz Ras- 
mussen does not look like a defense minis- 
ter. Still less does he sound like one. Last 
week the portly chief of Denmark’s mi- 
nute armed forces (a national militia of 
14,136 men; 45 coast defense vessels) 
calmly declared that they must be further 
reduced—to nil. 

Taking as text the sweeping Fascist 
gains in Germany’s recent election (see p. 
25), Herre Rasmussen squarely faced the 


*When Her Majesty Wilhelmina Helena 
Pauline Maria, Queen of the Netherlands, Prin- 
cess of Orange-Nassau, appears at an aquatic 
function, such as the opening of the giant 
Ymuiden lock of the North Sea Canal (Time, 
May 12), she is greeted by “Houzee! Houzce!” 
contraction for the Dutch naval cheer “Houdt 
de Zee!” (“Hold the Sea!’’) 
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fact that before long—no one knows how 
long—there may be an aggressive, mili- 
tant, Fascist government at Berlin. 

What would such a government do 
about Nord Slesvig, which the allies took 
from Germany and restored to a grateful 
Denmark? 

“A new war certainly is not impossible,” 
said the defense minister gravely. ‘Fuel 














Wide World 
DENMARK’S DEFENSE MINISTER 


... does not want Denmark mussed up. 


is constantly being piled higher for a new 
bonfire, and there is danger that Denmark 
will be drawn into the conflict on the basis 
of her defense system—a system of par- 
tial disarmament. 

“Tt is a fact that experts have character- 
ized this arrangement as useless in the 
event of war. Present conditions do not 
offer us a shade of security. They are a 
threat to Denmark’s neutrality, which we 
can preserve only if we get rid of our 
armed forces entirely.” 

Instead of resistance @ la Belgium, prac- 
tical Herre Rasmussen proposes in effect 
to greet the approaching enemy with a 
correct handshake, a pointed request not 
to go shooting off cannon and mussing up 
Denmark. He concluded: ‘Total dis- 
armament and, in case of aggression, a 
protest to all the Powers—that is our best, 
our only adequate defense.” 


GERMANY 
“Strap Helmets Tighter!” 


With her plump, black-eyed brood, 
Jewess after rich Jewess scuttled out of 
Germany last week, filling trains de luxe 
with wails and confusion. Mother-instinct 
knew the meaning of Jew-Baiter Adolf 
Hitler’s election victory fortnight ago, 
when his Fascist “Brown Shirts’ leaped 
fearsomely from ninth to second place 
among German parties (Time, Sept. 22). 

To Jew after rich Jew, staying behind 
to protect their German properties as best 
they might, occurred a paradoxical but 
sound idea. Why not contribute to the 
“Brown Shirt” party fund? Then, in case 


fiery Herr Hitler should try another coup 
d’état (like that which he and General 
von Ludendorff failed to carry through in 
1923) surely Jewish contributors would 
not find Fascist “thunder squads” crashing 
in their doors. Last week swaggering 
Hitlerites boasted scornfully of having 
been offered such ‘Jew-cash,” would not 
admit to taking it. 

“No Putsch!” In his Munich biaili- 
wick Herr Hitler roused a jubilant Ba- 
varian crowd to lusty cheers by announc- 
ing a “new slogan” for Brown Shirts: 

“AFTER VICTORY, STRAP YOUR 
HELMET TIGHTER! 

“We propose to strike ‘Victory’ from 
our banners and replace it with ‘Battle!’ ” 
he continued. “We know not only how to 
move the masses and rule them, -but we 
can also engage in foil fencing on this 
ground!” 

As the mob became frantically moved, 
however, caution returned to Bavaria’s 
Mussolini. Perhaps he recalled spending 
a year in jail after his attempted 1923 
Putsch. Changing tune, he concluded: 
“Ours is a revolutionary party but what 
we propose to capture is the German 
soul! We do not need to make a Putsch 
to gain control of the government. That 
is not necessary! Control will come to us 
in a legal manner. That, my friends, is 
what our enemies fear!” 

With these last words Herr Hitler left 
Munich next day, so he said, for a 
“needed rest” in the Bavarian alps. 

If the German government feared a 
Putsch, its leaders hid their emotions well. 
Both President von Hindenburg and his 
protégé, Prime Minister Briining (whose 
Catholic Centre party gained seven seats 
in the election) ended the week by going 
off for a rustic, post-election rest. 

Most significant of all, Berlin’s fiery 
Communist Ammorgen, an enterprising 
sheet which has sleuthed out several 
Hitler moves well in advance, purported 
last week to “expose his black-hearted 
scheme to seize the German state!” 

Actually the exposé was tame, consisted 
of stolen Fascist papers which, if genuine, 
prove: 1) that the 107 new Fascist 
deputies will enter the Reichstag and “in- 
sidiously refrain” from blatant, obstruc- 
tionist tactics, biding their time; 2) that 
Hitler agents will begin a secret campaign 
to proselytize the army and state police 
for Fascism; 3) finally, after much bor- 
ing from within the German government 
by legal means, a sure-thing Fascist 
Putsch will be attempted. 

Scoffing at the idea of a precipitant 
Putsch, the well-informed Berliner-Tage- 
blatt said: ‘The resources of the civil 
power completely suffice to frustrate such 
intentions if they should be undertaken.” 

Worried Wall Street. Because one 
of Fascist Hitler’s most popular platform 


points is complete repudiation of all. 


reparations payments, German repara- 
tion’s bonds sold off last week on all 
exchanges, declining in London to a figure 
representing an 11% discount. In Wall 
Street a recession of some five points in 
common stocks was charged off by fiscal 
writers to a whisper among the knowing 
that “there’s revolution in Germany right 


now, but the censor’s sitting on the lid.” 
All the big Berlin banks parried long 
distance calls from U. S., British and 
French clients, repeated ad nauseam the 
belief of their officers that a coalition of 
Centre Parties will continue for some 
time to rule Germany, shutting out the 
extremists on left and right. Said famed 
Dr. Otto Braun, boss-politician of Prussia 
and Prime Minister of that state: 

“Despite the election results, I do not 
for a moment perceive a menace to the 
Republican constitution, the public safety 
or the foreign policy. It is absolutely out 
of the question that the radical parties. 
that emerged victors at the polls should 
be given a chance to try out their recipes 
for government.” 

What Jews Face. Assuming that Ger- 
many finally goes Fascist, legally or il- 
legally, next week or ten years hence, 
what do German Jews face from Adolf 
Hitler, who was born an Austrian, served 
during the War as an officer in the Ger- 
man army, is not even today a German 
citizen? 

The chief Fascist newsorgan, Volkische 
Beobachter of Munich is explicit: 1) all 
Jews who have entered Germany since 
Aug. 2, 1914 would be expelled; 2) the 
term “Jew” would mean anyone whose 
ancestors practiced the Mosaic faith after 
March 11, 1852; 3) Jews would be 
banned from service in the German army 
or navy, would pay a special tax by reason 
of this “exemption”; 4) Jews would not 
be admitted to schools of higher learning, 
either as teachers or instructors; 5) sales 
of land to Jews would be void; 6) Jewish- 
owned newsorgans would be compelled to 
state that fact in their front-page head- 
line, printing under it the symbolic Mogen 
Dovid (Star of David). 


A 
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Without Goose-Stepping 


The President of Germany, like the 
President of the U. S., is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and has no 
uniform. While two army divisions and 
all ten of Germany’s divisional staffs 
sloshed back and forth in the rain last 
week, President Paul von Hindenburg 
wore the last uniform that was his by 
right, crammed his grizzled head into the 
spiked pickelhaube of a Field Marshal of 
the Imperial German army, and motored, 
soaking wet, from regiment to regiment. 
At every headquarters he rumbled perti- 
nent questions. When answers pleased 
1im he nodded vigorously, at other answers 
he scratched his grey jowls quizzically. 
Old Paul made no suggestions himself, 
“for fear,” explained his secretary “of 
influencing developments.” 

Problem of the maneuvers was how best 
to harass, surprise a huge, unwieldy ad- 
vancing army (like the French or Russian) 
with a small, extremely mobile force. For 
two days the “Blue” army, (one division) 
inflating itself to look as much as possible 
like 50,000 Frenchmen, advanced slowly, 
methodically against the reds. Third day 
maneuvers .went into reverse. General 
Heye, chief umpire, commander of the 
Reichswehr, announced that “the Red 
army has had enough practice in retreat- 
ing,” ordered the Blues to show their 











practice in retreat. At week’s end maneu- 
vers ended in a perfect holocaust of fire. 
Soldiers, determined not to carry any 
heavy ammunition back to barracks blazed 
away with enthusiasm. One machine gun 
crew ripped off belts of blank cartridges 
with such gusto that it was only after 
being surrounded by a squad of “enemy” 
soldiers and rebuked by several staff offi- 
cers that they would take off their steel 
helmets, play dead. 

On the final day Old Paul motored over 
from his headquarters in Castle Sternberg 
to review both armies. On parade ground, 
surrounded by thousands of jubilant 
burghers throwing their hats in air, the 
82-year-old president stood grimly at 
salute while infantry marched (not goose- 
stepping) and cavalry, artillery clattered 
past for two solid hours. Up & down, up 
& down went the old Feldmarschal’s arm, 
returning salutes. Not for an instant, 
though his weak arches ached painfully, 
did he relax. 

Commented General Groener, minister 
of defense: 

“We are struggling to make the little 
army left to us by the Treaty of Versailles 
fit as possible for its task of defending the 
country. . . . That we are unable to de- 
vote more money than we have to the 
maneuvers clearly shows to what degree 
German disarmament has been carried out. 
While our western neighbor [France] a 
few weeks ago held two big maneuvers in 
each of which 50,000 men participated 
[Trme, Sept. 15], together more than the 
whole German army... our maneuver 
comprised one infantry division, one cav- 
alry division, wooden cannons in place of 
heavy artillery, armored motor cars in 
place of tanks, and no airplanes. . . . It 
is not a German army that is threatening 
European peace.” 


RUSSIA 


Nuns, Princesses, 

Coin-Hoarders 

Quiet sitters at the back of their Soviet 
union hall were five women whom Ogpu 
(Soviet secret police) pounced on last 
week, arrested. All were charged with 
falsifying their identity papers, accused of 
being former nuns masquerading as prole- 
tarians. Two of them, whilom Mother Su- 
perior Belayeva and Sister Danilova (both 
of the suppressed Convent of Ekaterin- 
burg), were further accused of being 
former princesses.* 

To their homes the Ogpu frog-marched 
the protesting nuns, ransacked, found 800 
silver ruble pieces, 250 rubles in Tsarist 
gold coins, “a panful of copper coins” and 
515 carats of assorted precious stones. 





*Princes and princesses were numerous in 
Tsarist Russia. As Oxford’s schclarly Walter 
Alison Phillips wrote before the War: “The 
Russian title of ‘prince’ (knyaz) implies un- 
doubted descent from the great reigning houses 
of Russia, Poland and Lithuania; but the title 
descends to all male children, none of whom is 
entitled to represent it par excellence. There may 
be three or four hundred princes bearing the 
same distinguished name; of these some may be 
great nobles, but others are not seidom found in 
quite humble capacities—waiters or droshky- 
drivers. The title in itself has little social value.” 
A sound rule for title-hunting U. S. women: “In 
the Russian, nothing less than a Grand Duke.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





In reporting the women’s arrest as 
“coin-hoarders,” famed Besbozhnik (“The 
Atheist”) ominously stated last week that 
twelve priests have been arrested for 
coin-hoarding in recent months, that 
twelve other persons have been shot. 


ITALY 


Mussolinia 

Patriotic Frenchmen are always vexed 
to remember that good Fascists insist on 
calling the hind side of Mont Blanc Monte 
Mussolini. Last week Jl Duce entered 
geography again. As part of a really 
praiseworthy Fascist irrigation scheme 25,- 
ooo acres of Sardinian swamp land have 
been drained, restored to cultivation, set- 
tled with 2,000 immigrants from the main- 
land. Last week this new land was for- 
mally incorporated as a comune (town- 
ship) invested by gracious permission of 
Il Duce with the imposing title of Comune 
di Mussolinia di Sardegna. 


PAPAL STATE 


Les Extravagances de Gastounet 


If Quaker President Herbert Hoover 
should say: “We are a great Catholic na- 
tion and such we should remain!’—that 
would be news. In Vatican City last week 
Editor Count G. Dalla Torre of the Papal 
newsorgan Osservatore Romano thought 
he had news nearly as big. Just arrived 
was a communication from Jean Cardinal 
Verdier, new Archbishop of Paris (Trme, 
Dec. 2). Joyously the prelate reported 
that he had just had audience with the 
President of France, M. Gaston (“Gastou- 
net”) Doumergue, stanch Protestant, who 
said (said the Cardinal) : 

“Your Eminence is a representative 
among us of that immense moral force, 
the Catholic Church. Do not hesitate to 
act freely. The anti-clericalism mani- 
fested in France is only superficial. We 
are a great Catholic nation and such we 
should remain!” 

No sooner wes Osservatore Romano off 
the press than the French Embassy at 
Vatican City rang up Paris, was put 
through to the Elyseé. Soon in Rome 
a big, French-nosed Renault sped from 
Embassy to Vatican. In the name of 
France an angry Frenchman made formal 
demand upon the Pontifical Secretary of 
State, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, for com- 
plete retraction of Osservatore’s story. 

“Mon dieu!”, shrugged the Embassy 
press spokesman. “Is it likely that our 
Protestant President would say such 
things? Est-ce possible? Mais non! Méme 
a un cardinal, notre bon Gastounet ne 
dirait pas de pareilles extravagances.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Rigid Wenzel 

In Spain fortnight ago a bull killed a 
man with a sword (Time, Sept. 22). In 
Czechoslovakia, last week, a corpse shot a 
man with a pistol. Explanation: In the 
village of Bruex one Wenzel Kokoschka 
grew tired of life, blew out his brains with 
one bullet from a seven-shot repeater, lay 
on his face unnoticed for several hours. 
In due time the corpse was discovered, 
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Inspector Joseph Marcs of the local police 
came to examine the body. The pistol was 
still clutched in Wenzel Kokoschka’s hand. 
As the inspector bent to turn the corpse 
over, rigor mortis caused the corpse’s 
fingers to contract. Corpse Wenzel shot 
Inspector Joseph through the stomach. 

“Inspector Marcs is expected to die,” 
cabled a Prague correspondent. “No such 
case has ever been on record before in 
Czechoslovakia.” 


CHINA 


“President” Resigns 


Best, most honorable of Chinese War 
Lords is great Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, 
famed “Model Governor” of rich and 
peaceful Shansi Province, almost the only 
part of China not ravaged by incessant 
civil war. Last week Yen came out at 
the small, painful end of a spacious ad- 
venture. He had captured Peking, pro- 
claimed himself President (Time, July 
12), sought to make all China a prosper- 
ous Shansi—and miserably failed. 

As troops which were not his closed in 
upon Peking last week “President” Yen 
proclaimed his resignation, withdrew to 
Shansi with a loyal army. After him scut- 
tled his whilom “Prime Minister,” the 
recently proud and pompous Wang Ching- 
wei. Strapping Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, 
ally of Yen, famed master of “the largest 
private army in the world,” covered the 
ex-Presidential rear. 

Paradoxically, Yen’s resignation, his 
evacuation of Peking were not decisive, 
rather the reverse. The old city’s new 
master is a human enigma: Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, War Lord of Man- 
churia, from which his well-armed, well- 
fed troops arrived by the thousand in 
swiftly chuffing freight trains. 

In Nanking, seat of the central Chi- 
nese “National Government,” recognized 
by the U. S., headed by stalwart little 
President Chiang Kai-shek, jubilant mobs 
hailed the new status of Peking as mean- 
ing that “their” troops were taking it 
over. News extras said that Manchuria’s 
Chang had accepted the rank of “vice 
commander of the Nationalist army & 
navy’—that is to say, he had climbed off 
his neutral fence, proclaimed himself a 
100% Nationalist. 

In the north this was not so sure. Pe- 
king tingled with tales of a secret pact be- 
tween Yen and Chang. The young Man- 
churian, it was said, would hold Peking 
during the winter, nominally as a Nation- 
alist, actually biding his time. In the 
spring, when Chinese wars begin, he would 
see. If by that time the Shansi marshal 
and his great ally Feng had recouped 
their strength, Manchuria’s Chang might 
join them in a new attempt to capture 
all China. 

Yen, Feng and Chang are Northerners. 
North and South China are age-long foes. 
But last week Southerner Chiang Kai- 
shek, President at Nanking, could at least 
boast that he had broken and hurled back 
if not destroyed the armies of Yen and 
Feng which last spring seemed bent on 
his extermination. Next spring will be 
another spring. 
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TIME 


THE PRESS 


Hearst’s Newsprint 


Every year the Hearstpapers, largest 
consumers of newsprint in the world, use 
approximately 465,000 tons of white, 
green, pink and peach colored paper. 
Last year hard-hitting President Archibald 
Robertson Graustein of International Pa- 
per Co. (subsidiary of International Paper 
& Power Co.) got the contract to supply 
Hearst with newsprint for five years at 
$55.20 per ton. Later he fought—and 
bested—the premiers of Quebec and On- 
tario when they tried to up the price to 
$60 (Time, Dec. 9 et seq.). 

But the position of a U. S. paper com- 
pany in Canada is not an easy one. More- 
over, all paper companies are in business 
to make: money. Hence, last week the 
Hearst organization made what many 
recognized as a logical move: went into 
the paper business in Canada itself by buy- 
ing a substantial stock interest (not ex- 
ceeding 20%) in Canada Power & Paper 
Corp. Immediately it began negotiations 
for the acquisition of water-power rights 
and timber limits for a mill in Newfound- 
land. Negotiations were carried on by 
Hearst through a subsidiary, Dominion 
Newsprint Co., Ltd. In its turn, Canada 
Power & Paper acquired a stock interest 
in that company. There was no cash 
transaction. 

The Hearst-Canadian Power deal was 
the second of recent months to shake the 
battlements of International Paper.* In 
June, Lord Rothermere merged his Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd. with 
C. P. & P., making the latter company 
bigger than I. P. & P. which was before 
thatthe biggest in the world. C. P. & P. as 
merged has a daily capacity of 2,500 tons 
of newsprint from six mill properties in 
Quebec. Its timber limits contain over 
90,000,000 cords. And as the Rothermere 
interests are the largest consumers of 
newsprint in Great Britain, the position of 
C. P. & P. is supreme in the British market. 

The Hearstpapers, it was understood, 

‘!! continue their dealings with I. P. & P., 
the present contract running until 1933. 
By its arrangement with C. P. & P. the 
Hearst organization will pay market prices 
‘cz its paper, and as a shareholder in the 
manufacturing company will have assured 
protection of its future newsprint require- 
ments. In that respect its position is simi- 
lar to that of the New York Times, New 
York Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Pima weaeen 


Colyumist Guinan 


With something more than a sly wink 
at Colyumist Calvin Coolidge (Time, 
June 30) the New York Evening Graphic, 
sexy Bernarr Macfadden tabloid, last 
week began a daily feature by wisecrack- 


*But paper is no longer I. P. & P.’s major con- 
cern, The second P., which stands for Power, is 
the biggest one. This week President Hoover 
was to touch a golden key at the Whiie House, 
starting the water whcels and generators of the 
biggest water-power plant in New England, on 
the Connecticut River between St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
and Littleton, N. H., a 216,000-h.p. project built 
by New England Power Association (I. P. & P. 
subsidiary). 





ing Nightclub Hostess Mary Louise 
Cecilia (“Texas”) Guinan.* Headed 
“Texas Guinan Says” the article is typo- 
graphically arranged much like “Calvin 
Coolidge Says” which serious newspapers 
buy from McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 

First half-dozen articles were typically 
in the heavy-handed Guinan manner, sup- 
porting her insistence that she was writing 
every word, employing no “ghost.” Ex- 
cerpts: ‘Well, Cal, they’ve got me doing 
it now. ... We can work together all 
right. You preach thrift and economy and 
when your readers have saved all they 
can, send them to me. I'll take them— 
and how. Presidents have always been my 
long suit (not underwear), especially 
when they are senators. ... You know 
the difference between the pessimist and 
the optimist—the pessimist thinks all 














International 
Mary Lovutse CEecILt1A GUINAN 


“Well, Cal . . . you preach ... I'll take 
them—and how!” 


girls are bad and the optimist hopes and 
prays they are. . . . Business is getting 
better and better and although it may 
look bad arcund these parts they say 
business in Chicago is still ‘holding up’.” 
Following the style of “Tom Thumb” 
colyums for the front page, Hearst morn- 
ing papers and clients of Universal Serv- 
ice & King Features Syndicate last week 
began printing “ ‘Baering’ Down on the 
News,” by Arthur (“Bugs”) Baer, oldtime 
Hearstling. A Baer line of last week: 
“Political economy should include a Save- 
our-Bribes Week.” 


ero 
Going Places, Doing Things 
Travel magazines have usually followed 
a rich but static pattern of photographs 
and articles designed to lure the reader 
to places far away. Into the field last week 
came the first monthly issue of Holiday, 
bringing a refreshing atmosphere of play 
to the subject of travel. 


*Distributed by Graphic Syndicate to Phila- 
delphia News, Detroit Jllustrated, New Haven 
Times-Union. 
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Unlike its predecessors, Holiday appears 
unconcerned whether readers contemplate 
a six-month voyage to the other side of 
the world, or a week-end in a battered 
Ford to the nearest trout stream or foot- 
ball game. It seems less interested in tell- 
ing where to go than in suggesting what to 
do upon getting there. Also new is Holi- 
day’s willingness to poke fun at the grimly 
thorough tourist. 


Publisher of Holiday is the American 
Automobile Association, through its execu- 
tive vice president Ernest N. Smith. But 
there is nothing of the motor tour guide 
about the magazine. The theory is that 
of all who might yield to the Holiday im- 
pulse to go somewhere, enough will natur- 
ally choose automobiles. The Association 
expects Holiday to stand on its own feet 
as a publishing venture, expects it to at- 
tract advertisers of transportation, resorts, 
sporting goods, luggage, all accessories of 
travel. Guaranteed circulation for the first 
issue was 175,000. 

Managing Editor Frank A. Eaton, for- 
merly of eminently tasteful Sportsman, 
could easily fill his publication with photo- 
graphs supplied free of charge by tourist 
bureaus, articles by press agents. Instead 
he gathered about him for his first issue 
contributors of fame, among them: Sin- 
clair Lewis, Ellis Parker Butler, Berton 
Braley, Corey Ford, Heywood Broun, 
Stephen Leacock, and Artists John Ho'm- 
gren, Adolph Triedler, John Rae, Toiiy 
Sarg. 

Full-page photographs of the “camera 
study” type gave effective close-ups of a 
locomotive’s cylinders spewing steam, of 
the sousaphone (‘‘oom-pah’’) horn player 
at the county fair. 


Globe Trotters, another travel magazine 
of “different” design, is scheduled for 
publication this autumn. Subscription will 
be included in membership in Globe Trot- 
ters, an organization established three 
months ago in the U. S. on a plan of Eng- 
lish origin. 

pen Youve 


Buddy Bacon 


In Jamaica (L. I.) Municipal Court last 
week Charles (‘“Buddy’”’) Bacon, 11, sat 
facing a row of executives of Petro Oil 
Burners & Fuel Oil Co. of Jamaica. The 
oil executives were defendants. Buddy, as 
part owner and business manager of the 
Douglaston Weekly (his sister, Marcia, 
12, is editor) was plaintiff, suing for $182 
payment for advertising. Editor Bacon 
testified that a Mr. Matthews, erstwhile 
Petro salesman, asked to take a full-page 
advertisement for 14 issues. “I argued 
with him because I knew I’d have to make 
the paper bigger. I go to school and I 
have plenty of work to do. . . . I tried to 
compromise and I asked him to take only 
acolumn .. . [but he] got his way. .. . 
I got the money for the first ~veek’s adver- 
tisement and that is all. I personally know 
that good results came of the ad and that 
the company sold oil burners oa the 
strength of it.” Petro officials claimed 
Matthews acted without authority. The 
court reserved decision. 

Buddy’s father, with him in court, said 
he encouraged the suit so that Buddy 
would learn early his rights as a U. S. 
citizen. 
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EDUCATION 


Salutes 

With a new school year beginning, the 
nation’s press and pulpit delivered them- 
selves last week of their perennial salutes 
to learning. Notable among many obser- 
vations on contemporary education were 
these: 

Football Background. Interviewed 
in Manhattan, Dr. Charles Leo O’Donnell, 
president of football-famed Notre Dame 
University, said: “Behind a great football 
team there must be an intellectual and 
moral background, and while a first-rate 
college can function successfully without 
football, a good football team always goes 
with a good college. Athletes look to the 











CoLLEGE PRESIDENT SPENCER 


. would let society make its own sand- 
wiches. 


greatness of a college and are inspired to 
uphold its intellectual and moral prestige.” 

Soft Drinks, Sandwiches. In com- 
menting on his announcement that hence- 
forth the University of Washington will 
eliminate courses of a vocational or trade 
nature, said President Matthew Lyle 
Spencer: “In other words, it is our belief 
that education in a university should not 
do for society in general that which so- 
ciety can do for itself. It is almost as 
reasonable for us to teach our pharmacy 
students how to mix soft drinks or to 
make sandwiches for the drug store 
trade.” 


True Portrait. To offset the impres- 
sion which the cinema, college publica- 
tions and “the genial cynicism or barbed 
criticism of editorial comment in journals 
of opinion” créate about college life, 
President Ernest Martin Hopkins of 
Dartmouth in his convocation address 
gave his idea of the academic scene. Said 
he: “The true portrait of the American 
college would show a community in which 
generosity of spirit and graces of culture 
are predominant, where eagerness for 
truth and wisdom pervades the atmos- 
phere, where the co-operative enterprise 
which we call education is carried on with 
mutual esteem and_ respect between 


faculty and students. It would likewise 
show, to be sure, some degree of self- 
seeking and self-indulgences, some effort 
to arrogate special privileges to individual 
selves, some pride of opinion, some intel- 
lectual arrogance, and some close-minded- 
ness, but these would appear as they are, 
merely as blemishes upon the portrait. 
Each college generation has it within its 
power to refine or to smudge this por- 
trait.” 

Horrid Picture. More doleful was the 
outlook of eloquent, beetle-browed little 
Warden Bernard Iddings Bell of St. 
Stephens College (New York), whose 
views appear in the current Bookman. 
Excerpt: “Assurances that illiteracy is 
decreasing among us or that many more 
children than used to go on nowadays to 
secondary school and college . . . are, to 
be sure, sources of joy; but still the horrid 
picture remains of an increasing im- 
maturity at the top of the intellectual 
pile—of a world dominated and directed 
by retarded adolescents. Peter Pan is a 
charming figure in fantasy; but a real 
world led by little boys who have never 
grown up is a concept that has nightmare 
possibilities. . . . 

“One of the first assumptions of Amer- 
ican education seems to be that fathers 
and mothers are invariably incompetent 
and that teachers, under the direction of 
skilled ‘scientists in education,’ are the 
proper and infallible guides of youth. Un- 
fortunately, most parents are in fact 
deeply impressed by the current mumbo- 
jumbo obfuscation created by _ school 
masters as a class... . 

“Perhaps the time has arrived for a 
revolt against those who are now in con- 
trol of American schools, a revolt not in 
the name of reaction but in the name of 
common sense, a revolt against a radical- 
ism which seems to believe that in things 
of the mind there need be no roots what- 
ever, a revolt against an attempt to con- 
serve all the facts while ignoring the hu- 


man factor.” 
— ae 


Gusher Holiday 


In Oklahoma City’s Wheeler School, 
one day last week, moppets who were 
drowsily planning some means of truancy 
had their reveries abruptly interrupted 
and realized. The monotonous tamping 
of an oil-well driller 150 ft. away suddenly 
ceased and Swuss-shh! high over the top 
of the derrick rose a column of dirty 
liquid, filling the air with a fine spray of 
oil, sand, gas. Gauged at 65,000 bbl. per 
day, the gusher was pronounced by oilmen 
the greatest high gravity producer within 
their recollections. As delighted as its 
owners were the children who swarmed 
out to witness the spectacle, for the fire 
chief ordered the school closed because 
of fire hazard until other wells could be 
brought in to relieve the gusher’s pres- 
sure. But jubilation over the gusher holi- 
day was short lived. Next day the Wheeler 
pupils were squeezed into desks at other 
city schools. 

Although the gusher was not on school 
property, a test well will be. Like the 
University of Texas, Oklahoma City 
schools benefit from municipally-owned 
oil lands. There are 27 producing wells 
in Trosper Park, two more on the pest 
house grounds, total royalties from which 
so far have been $300,000. 


REN NG TON 


New Cannonade 

Twice in the past five months has 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South withstood the 
bombardment of public investigation of 
his widespread activities—once by the 
Methodist General Conference (Time, 
May 26 et seg.) and once by a Senate 
committee (True, April 28 et seq.). 
Neither inquisition seemed to injure the 
Bishop’s position or prestige within his 
church. 

Last week, while he was engaged upon 
church work and a honeymoon in Brazil, 
came news that a third, more elaborate 
Cannonade was being prepared. Four 














BisHop JAMES CANNON Jr. 


His honeymoon was interrupted. 


traveling elders of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South had sent recommen- 
dations to Bishop William Newman 
Ainsworth, chairman of the College of 
Bishops, that their colleague be put on 
the mat once more. 

Although the text of the charges was 
not made public, it was understood that 
not only would Bishop Cannon’s political 
and financial operations be reviewed, but 
also his private life. Following the death 
of his first wife in 1928, he married in 
London a Mrs. Helen Hawley McCallum 
of Manhattan (Time, July 28), who had 
traveled with him as his secretary last 
year on the trip to the Holy Land awarded 
him by the Christian Herald for “dis- 
tinguished religious service” in 1928. 

Upon receipt of the charges filed by the 
traveling elders, it becomes the duty of 
Bishop Ainsworth to assemble a commit- 
tee of not less than twelve traveling 
elders. Should two-thirds of the commit- 
tee find that the unpublished accusations 
have sufficient basis to require explana- 
tion, they will immediately refer the 
matter to the next General Conference, 
suspend Bishop Cannon until the confer- 
ence convenes. That will be in 1934. 

Bishop Cannon last week cut short his 
honeymoon and episcopal work in Brazil, 
secretly embarked for the U. S. 
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PRESIDENT EIGHT STATE COUPE FOR FOUR 


On the 130-inch wheelbase, powered by World Champion 122-horsepower straight eight 


engine. Safety glass throughout. Price $2050 at the factory. Six wire wheels and lug- 
gagegridstandard. Bumpers and sparetiresextra. Also availablewith wood wheelsas 
a Business Coupe for 2 passengers — large luggage compartment in place of rumble seat. 


Tree wheeling. 
the wingpower of momentum 


—— says hitch your wagon to a star. 
Dynamics says hitch your motor to mo- 
mentum. But the hitch has been that no one 
knew how — until now. In perfecting Free 
Wheeling with positive gear control, Stude- 
baker has harnessed momentum. When your 
Studebaker Eight has traveled 10,000 miles, 
your engine has “‘worked” only 8,000. 


In ordinary cars, you pay for momentum 
withoutusingit ...ina Studebaker Eightyou 
use it without paying for it. It brings new 
thrills, new economy, new safety to motoring. 

Free Wheeling rescues you from the 
clutches of the clutch... you need use it 
only to start or back up. You can shift from 
second to high, from high to second—back 
and forth—and forget the clutch. 

Free Wheeling cuts down the overhead of 


The World Champion PRESIDENT .. . The World Famous COMMANDER 


running a car by utilizing the overflow of 
energy that has hitherto been running to 
waste. You save 12 to 20 per cent on gas- 
oline and oil—even more in traffic. Chassis 
life is greater. 

You will find nothing new to learn, nothing 
to unlearn. With Free Wheeling under posi- 
tive gear control the full braking power of 
your motor is available instantly, at all speeds, 
much more readily than in conventional cars. 

Free Wheeling with positive gear control 
is manufactured under Studebaker patents 
and is available only in Studebaker’s seasoned 
Eights. Greater power, longer wheelbases 
and arresting new beauty of design, added 
to the thrill and thrift of Free Wheel- 
ing, stamp these great cars as the outstand- 
ing achievements of Studebaker’s 78 years. 
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AROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


TWO CRUISES 


At your choice ... two great opportunities, 


to travel far and wide! The FRANCONIA 
... sailing EASTWARD .. . catering 


fo every whim of the most luxury-loving 
. a famous world-cruising ship 
.. club-like facilities 
. 138 days 


of wonderful adventuring .. . including 
places never before touched by a cruising 
ship cee Madras, athrob with Eastern 
. . Belawan Deli... Kudat, 


: Bali, without 
change of ship or extra cost. 


. Bangkok. . 
high spots. 


voyager. 
. . inspired cuisine . 
for sports and amusement . . 


romance . 
for Borneo “local colour” 


Samarang 
. the Phi lippines are other, 


Sailing from New York January 10, 
1931; returning May 28. Rates $2000 up.| 
WESTWARD in the SAMARIA 


popular transatlantic liner . 
comfort . 


- + supreme 
. a superlative itinerary . . 
including Bali, without extra expense. 


Samarang ... Saigon... Bangkok... 1 s 
wonder-crowded days ++. ata sactically, 


low cost... $1600 up. From New York, 
Dec. 3; ee Diego, Dec. 18; Los 
ee Dec. 19; San ERY Dec, 
21... Back in New York April 10, 
The success of both Cruises guaranteed! 


by the combined resources and 179 years! 
of experience of Cunard and Cook's. 


Literature and full information from your local agent or 


LX, 
¥ 


CUNARD LINE | 
THOS. COOK & SON 
iS 








| Catholics at Omaha 


braska, 





Governor Arthur J. Weaver of Ne- 
Mason, Odd Fellow, Knight of 
| Pythias, Woodman and Elk, and Mayor 
Richard Lee Metcalfe of Omaha, onetime 
editorial aide and good friend of the late 
arch-Protestant William Jennings Bryan, 
uttered the official welcome; Ak-Sar-Ben 
(Nebraska spelled backwards) coliseum 
provided a meeting place—when last week 





| some 5,000 Roman Catholic archbishops, 
bishops, monsignori, priests and some 25,- 


000 laymen assembled at Omaha for the 
first National Eucharistic Congress in 19 
years. It was the greatest concourse of 


U. S. Catholics since the International Eu- 
charistic Congress at Chicago four years 


| ago. 


The Catholic hierarchy regards Omaha 


| as a towering isle in a sea of Protestantism. 
| Of Nebraska’s 1,378,900 population, 160,- 


| 000 are Roman Catholics—Germans, Irish, 


Bohemians, Mexicans—living among their 
Fundamentalist co-citizens. Head of that 
Catholic archipelago is Bishop Joseph 
Francis Rummel, host of the Eucharistic 


| Congress 


’ To Protestant Nebraskans who crowded 
into Omaha to gawk and wonder, the Con- 
gress seemed just what it was, a great 
convention staged with more splendor than 
Protestants are wont to marshal. The 
Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi., 
apostolic delegate at Washington, opened 
the religious program with a pontifical high 
mass at St. Cecilia’s Cathedral. Arch- 
bishop Francis J. L. Beckman of Dubuque 
preached an emotional sermon. Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs of Cleveland assembled 
the Priests’ Eucharistic League and ad- 


| monished the men to greater activities in 


| the propaganda of Catholicism. 


George 
Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago and U. S. 
Circuit Judge Martin Thomas Manton of 
Manhattan addressed tens of thousands in 


| the athletic bowl of Creighton University 


| country 


(Catholic). When all speaking, parading 
and praying were done and trains were 
rushing Catholics away from overcrowded 
Omaha, prelates were well satisfied that 
they had instilled the general theme of the 
Congress. That theme: “The Blessed Eu- 
charist, by Divine Institution, the Source 
and Centre of Christian Life.” 


oo 


Black Friars’ General 


Had portly, shrewd, magisterial Martin 
Stanislaus Gillet, 55, 78th Master General 
of the Order of Friars Preachers (Domini- 
cans, in England Black Friars) entered 
Spain 100 years ago or any European 
200 years ago, as he entered the 





| U. S. last week, the populace would have 


scurried from accusations of heresy. 


| tion, 





| of the Rocky Mountains, 


| vincial west of the Rockies. 


For 
usually Dominicans operated the Inquisi- 
with the occasional aid of Francis- 
cans. But the Inquisition no longer exists. 
The Black Friars confine themselves to 
the main purposes of their founder, 
St. Dominic of Guzman (1170-1221 )—to 
preach, teach and missionize. Master Gen- 
eral Gillet’s visit to the U. S. was chiefly 
to inspect the work of his chief subordi- 
nates in this country. Those chiefs are 
Very Rev. Raymond Meagher of Man- 
hattan, provincial of all Dominicans east 
and Very Rev. 
Pius M. Driscoll of San Francisco, pro- 
They have 


about 600 fathers, clerical students and 





lay brothers working under them. The 
Dominican Missions at Fall River, Mass. 
and Lewiston, Me. are under the jurisdic- 
tion of Very Rev. Alphonse Langlais of 
Montreal, provincial of Canada. Those 
at New Orleans are under Very Rev. 
Manuel Perez, vicar-provincial of the 
Philippines. 

Further concern of Master General Gil- 
let are the 12,000 sisters of St. Dominic 
and sisters of the third order of St. Dom- 
inic (lay organization). 

A third pre-occupation for this very 
important monk is to praise the Holy 
Name Society, laymen’s organization, 
which Dominicans organized and with the 
co-operation of the bishops, manage. 


But the most significant duties which 
Master General Gillet has to perform in 
the U. S. are ineffable. He is a member 


of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office. The purposes of that office are 
fundamental to Roman Catholicism. It 
defends the teaching of faith and morals. 











No. 1 BLack FRIAR 
He helps choose books for Catholics. 


It censors and condemns “dangerous” 
books, and permits the special reading of 
such books. It dispenses priests from fast- 
ing before mass. It judges, as supreme 
court, all cases of mixed marriages. It 
judges heresy and all offenses leading to a 
suspicion of heresy. All members take an 
oath of secrecy, “the secret of the Holy 
Office.” Dominican Gillet helps conduct 
its unreportable trials. 


Seventy-five religious orders for men 
exist in the U. S. Most familiar to the 
general public are the Jesuits because of 
their universities and their earthquake re- 
ports.* But the Franciscans (in England 
Grey Friars) and Benedictines (Black 
Monks) are also numerous and active, in 


teaching, charity and missions. 


*In 16th Century Spain, inquisitors twice im- 
prisoned St. Ignatius Loyola, founder of the 
Society of Jesus, on suspicion of heresy. In- 
quisitors also accused St. Teresa, reformer of 
the Carmelite Order, of canonical misconduct. 
Her mystic Concepts of the Divine Love brought 
censure. She was saved from punishment by 
King Philip Il, morose religio-maniac. 
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OME years ago it was 
thought that Big 
Business had to be hard- 


hearted in order to be 


successful. Today, people 


know better and employ- 
ers have learned that they 
get more faithful service 


and are more successful 


if their employees are 
contented and healthy. 


Today we take comfort 
inthe assurance that medi- 


cal and health scientists, 


philanthropists and hu- 
manitarians have the solid 
backing and support of 


the biggest business men 


in the country. And, 


modestly, Big Business 
givesasitsreason for lend- 
ing its powerful, invalu- 
able support—“‘business 


is business.” 


Cities which have pro- 


moted and are promoting far-sighted 
health programs are reaping rich re- 


wards. Their citizens are happier and 
their cities offer attractions to new in- 
dustries and to people of wealth and 


leisure. 


When the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States offered prizes last 
year to cities which would do most to 
improve health and sanitary conditions, 
140 cities entered the National Health 
This year itis <= 
expected that a larger number will com- 7am 
pete for the Bronze Awards. 


Conservation Contest. 


Statisticians estimate that there is an 
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Sketched from Bronze Plaque Awarded to 
FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 
in the Inter-Chamber Health Conserva- 


tion Contest held under the auspices of 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


” OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN . CLASS 1 
Cities more than 500,000 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. . CLASS 2 
Cities 100,000 to 500,000 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY CLASS 3 
Cities 50,000 to 100,c00 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK . CLASS 4 
Cities 20,000 to 50,000 
SIDNEY,OHIO ..... . CLASS 5 


Cities under 20,000 
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annual loss in the United 
States of billions of dol- 
lars due to the needless 
loss of lives. When these 


lives of valuable workers 
are sacrificed, their fami- 
lies suffer and the cities 
in which they live are 


made poorer. 


If you live ina city which 
wants toreduceits death- 
rate, your city’s business 
organization (Chamber 
of Commerce or Board 
of Trade) may obtain 
the active cooperation of 
America’s greatest busi- 
ness organization, the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Last year health experts 
visited 80 of the cities 
which entered the Na- 


tional Health Conserva- 


tion Contest. Your com- 
munity may obtain the advice of such 
expert health counsel as may be needed, 


free of charge. A trained health ex- 


pert will visit your city and search for 
danger spots. 
mendations for a constructive health 
improvement program which you can 
help to carry out. 


He will make recom- 


For full information regarding health 
programs and the National Health 
Conservation Contest, the Secretary of 


your Chamber of Commerce or other 
similar body should address the Secre- 


tary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America at 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Business is Business” 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cut 22-4 Salary Hours a Day 


















A big transport company says “With the Rem- 
ington Accounting Machine, one clerk in 1 hours 
a day does the work formerly done by three people 
working full time ... thus paying for itself several 
times over in its first year of use.” 





Saves 25% Floorspace —at a Stroke 


A large insurance company wanted to cut its home office 
overhead without any slowing up of work or impairing of 
efficiency. Remington Rand studied the problem...showed 
them a better, faster filing system that required much less 
floor space. Asa result, rent was cut 25%. The new method 
paid for itself in 8 months . .. then paid a monthly profit. 





Halves’ Frozen Capital” 
in Half- Year 


The toilet goods department of 
a New England store installed 
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Kardex Merchandise Control. 
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In six months it had decreased 
invested capital in stock by one- 
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half. Yet more items were being 


carried. Turnover increased 
from 5 to 8 times a year. 
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How to make Quick Action Economies 


that will add to This Year’s Earnings 


om us how to make a quick saving” says 
the business man. “Show us how to 
straighten this out in a hurry ... how to cut 
our overhead by the first of the year... and 


we'll be interested!” 


Quick acting economy...that is the demand of 
the day. For with sales volume below par, 
quick savings assume a new and vital relation- 


ship with the earnings statement. 


Remington Rand accepts such challenges. In 
most cases it is able to go even further than its 
clients dare hope. It is very often able to show 
cold cash economies in as little as thirty days! 


If this surprises you, remember that Remington 


emington 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service . 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. 


Rand’s function at all times is to lighten labor 
... speed operations . . ; eliminate waste with 
modern equipment, better systems, planned con- 
trol. No other organization has such a wealth 
of experience from which to draw. It has made 
thousands of installations. It knows where 
savings can be made... and knows how to 


make them. 


1930 isn’t over yet. There is still time for fast 
working economies that will add to your this 


year’s earnings. Call the Remington Rand man 


and let him explain how money saving methods 


can be paid for out of current operating expenses 


and the savings that will follow immediately. 


a fh 





Sales offices in all leading cities. 





. . REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . . . INDEX 


VISIBLE .. . RAND & KARDEX Visible Records ... DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines . .. KALAMAZOO AND 


BAKER VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment... . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . 


. . POWERS Accounting Machines 
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$328,165 Horse 

A great bay horse in a red hood, with 
a white blaze on his nose, moving around 
a curve, down a midway, in a seemingly 
eifortless gallop of matchless speed and 
strength; a jockey in a scarlet cap and 
white shirt splashed with great red polka 
dots—all season this has been the most 
exciting thing to be seen on U. S. tracks: 
William Woodward’s Gallant Fox, with 
Earle Sande up. Last week on the last 
day of racing at Belmont Park, L. I., Gal- 
lant Fox won his ninth great victory of 
the season, the Jockey Club Gold Cup. 
He was quoted at the unplayed odds of 1 
to 25. 

Gallant Fox has two more engagements 
this year—the Pimlico Cup and the La- 
tonia championship. He is almost sure to 
be withdrawn from the Pimlico race and 
will not run at Latonia unless conditions 
are perfect. In other words, if it rains on 


the day of the Latonia championship. 


(begins Sept. 27), Gallant Fox may never 
run again. He will be retired to William 
Woodward's stud at Belair, Md. A prom- 
ising three-year-old in April, he has be- 
come the greatest money-winner in the 
history of the U. S. turf. Beside the 
Jockey Club’s Cup he won the Wood Me- 
morial, the Preakness, the Kentucky 
Derby, Belmont Stakes, Dwyer Stakes, 
Arlington Classic, Saratoga Cup, Law- 


rence Realization. His winnings total 
$328,165. . 
Gallant Fox would have made more 


money than the world’s greatest money- 
winner—Ksar, the French horse ($335,- 
340)—if he had not been beaten in the 
Travers. Jim Dandy, California outsider, 
at 100 to 1, beat him that day on a sodden 
track at Saratoga. Someone had had a 
hunch about Jim Dandy, someone had 
guessed what he could do, for his owner, 
young Chaffee Earl, had pointed him ali 
season for the Travers. had hitched his 
luxurious horse-car to the end of a coast- 
to-coast express so that he would receive 
every comfort. Few believe that Jim 
Dandy would stand much show with Gal- 
lant Fox day in & day out. Some have 
compared him to Man o’ War, but with 
Man o’ War’s racing shadow, as it falls 
across the record books, Gallant Fox’s 
shadow cannot be compared. Man o’ War 
was faster but he won fewer big money 
races. 


Who Won 


@ The St. Louis Cardinals: a three-game 
series with the Brooklyn Robins, the first 
1 to o in ro innings, with Hallahan of 
St. Louis pitching hitless ball for seven 
innings against Dazzy Vance, who allowed 
only seven hits; the second on a two- 
bagger made in the ninth by Pinchhitter 
Andy High, a player once released by 
Brooklyn as not good enough; the third 
4-3, principally through the steady pitch- 
ing of Spitballer Burleigh Grimes. With 
the pennant practically won, the Cardinals 
then went to Philadelphia, sent Flint 
Rhem to the pitcher’s mound. A few 
days before in Manhattan, Pitcher Rhem, 
scheduled to pitch ‘against Brooklyn, 
had disappeared. Said he when found: 
“Bandits kidnaped me. They were gam- 


blers, betting on Brooklyn. They pointed 
their guns at me and made me drink raw 
liquor for two days. It was-:awful!” Re- 
covered from his ordeal, Rhem held Phila- 
delphia to a total of seven hits while his 
team-mates scored seven runs in the 
seventh inning, won the first game of a 
double-header 9-3. St. Louis lost the sec- 
ond game, 4-3, but held a lead of three 
games over Brooklyn in the pennant race. 
@ Citroen, Argentine-bred chestnut polo 














CARDINAL RHEM 


. raw liquor for two days. 


pony owned by Robert Lehman and rid- 
den in the international matches last week 
by Eric Pedley: first prize in the annual 
show of the National Polo Pony Society 
at the Meadow Brook Club (Westbury, 
LL: : 
@ The Prince of Wales: junior handicap 
division of the Prix du Casino golf tourna- 
ment at Le Touquet, France, with a gross 
of 82-83, and a net (handicap 24) of 141. 
@ The Philadelphia Athletics: the 1930 
pennant of the American League, by win- 
ning from the Chicago White Sox game 
No. 147 of their 1930 schedule, to lead the 
Washington Senators by 83 games with 
four games left to play. 
@ Maureen Orcutt of New York: the 
Canadian women’s goif championship at 
Montreal, beating Helen Hicks of Long 
Island 7 & 6 in the finals. 
@ The Hurricanes (Stephen Sanford, Eric 
Pedley, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, Robert E. 
Strawbridge Jr.): the U. S. Open Polo 
Championship at Meadow Brook, coming 
from behind with four goals in a row to 
beat Winston Guest and his Templetons, 
6 to 5. 
———<~——_ 

Kozeluh v. Richards 

Two years ago Karel Kozeluh, Czecho- 
slovakian professional, and blond, laconic 
Vincent Richards played in the finals of 
the national professional tennis singles 
championship and Richards won. Last 
year they played again and Kozeluh won. 
The finals for the championship is the 
most important of their yearly matches, 


but they play often. On dirt courts in 
vacant lots in Manhattan and its suburbs, 
in the presence of the kind of people who 
do not usually attend tennis matches, 
Kozeluh and Richards play again and 
again for $1 and $2 admissions. Some- 
times one wins, sometimes the other, but 
it is always a great match. 

Most notable thing about the U. S. pro- 
fessional tournament at Forest Hills last 
week was the ease with which Kozeluh and 
Richards came through their matches to 
the final round. They put out well-known 
professionals from all parts of the U. S. 
as easily as these same players could de- 
feat the women and children pupils by 
whom they earn their living. Even in the 
semifinal round neither had any trouble. 
Kozeluh eliminated famed chop-stroking 
Howard Kinsey of San Francisco, 6-0, 
6-2, 6-3. Richards took Harvey Snodgrass 
6-1, 6-3, 6-2. Critics, believing Richards 
looked fat and pallid, favored Kozeluh in 
the final, and the Czechoslovakian started 
just as they expected him to. He won the 
first set 6-2. In the next set Richards 
started a terrific rally. He matched his 
volley with Kozeluh’s accurate backhand 
drives and at last broke through service to 
win 10-8. Then, amazingly, it was the 
nut-brown, buoyant Kozeluh who tired. 
The pasty-faced, fiercely concentrated 
Richards at the net was a far deadlier 
player than Richards, the slim prodigy 
who used to beat Tilden sometimes before 
he turned professional. No one could have 
touched the angled volleys he made from 
Kozeluh’s drives, and late in the match 
few lobs were pitched well enovs to give 
him anything but a smash. Richards won 
the last two sets, 6-3, 6-4, and the title 
that went with them. Later, paired with 
Howa:3 Kinsey, Richards de’zctcc !" oze- 
luh and i-oman Najuch of ¢ ior 
ihe doucles title, 6-2, 15-15, “-5. 
aera 7 


“What a Pity!” 

Third Race. The sun was bright off 
Newport and a good breeze from Block 
Island (west southwest) turned the slow 
seas of the day before into a chop. There 
were about half as many yachts around 
the starting line as for the first two 
America’s Cup races of 1930. People had 
been saying that Enterprise could not lose 
so long as Skipper Vanderbilt kept sail 
on her. The course signals were up and 
both boats jockeyed at the line like boxers 
feeling each other out. Now the first 
drama of the series occurred. Captain 
Heard on Shamrock V timed the start 
better, had his boat over the line in the 
windward berth ten seconds ahead of 
Enterprise which had come up too soon 
and lost way delaying. They had raced 
a couple of miles on the windward leg 
before Skipper Vanderbilt caught up. 
Thrice they split tacks. Then Enterprise 
in the weather berth slid into her first 
lead. Her mechanical devices for sail-con- 
trol again made her quicker coming 
about. Still, it was a good race, the closest 
yet, and on the Erin Sir Thomas Lipton 
was enjoying it. He was standing on the 
bridge, looking off at the boats, when 
suddenly he stiffened. He put up one of 
his big old hands to shade his eyes, and 
for a moment the other watchers, too, 
failed to understand what had happened. 

Shamrock’s sail was down. Partly over 
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HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent, 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 











The 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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MASTER TIME— Electrically]. 
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You will always be sure of exact time with The Gothic... 
Solid walnut case; spun silver dial $29.50. Others ‘from 
$9.75 to $110.00, including the electric alarm at $12.50. 


Only All-Electric 


Time Is Certain 


OU are never deceived by the all-electric clock. The 
hands of the Hammond always point to exact time. 
You can be positive of that. 








It’s a wonderfully comfortable feeling to know that your 
clock will never fail you—to know that it is recording the 
passage of time with the accuracy that only electricity can 
deliver. Winding and regulating become a thing of the past 
when your clock is a Hammond. 









Beautiful models especially designed to give every room 
all-electric time are now being shown by electrical, jewelry 
and department stores. The coupon will bring you an illus- 


trated folder Electric Time without Clock Springs 








THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY tT 
2915 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free Slahiiceand folder ‘Electric Time Without Clock 
Springs.”’ 


Name 









Address 









City. 
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the deck it lay, and partly in the sea. 
Some of the crew had been caught under 
it; some were on their feet, pulling at it. 
The sloop was coming up into the wind. 
The trouble was clear now: Shamrock’s 
main halyard had snapped. “What a 
pity,” said Sir Thomas Lipton as though 
to himself. He called his secretary, Major 
Westwood. “I wonder if anyone is over- 
board or hurt,” he said. “See what you 
can get on the radio.” 

Skipper Vanderbilt too had been watch- 
ing Shamrock closely. As the sail fell, he 
whipped Enterprise about. The commit- 
teemen were coming over in their boat. 
They shouted at Vanderbilt, telling him 
to go on. The rules of the America’s Cup 
races provide that if one boat is disabled 
the other is awarded the race, whether or 
not she completes the course. Skipper 
Vanderbilt knew that, remembered how 
Shamrock IV had won the first race of 
the series in 1920 by a similar accident. 
He sailed over to Shamrock V and came 
around her to make sure no one was hurt. 
Then he and £nterprise and her hard- 
sailing afterguard finished alone. 

Sir Thomas had put the Erin about. A 
black tug had taken the disabled Sham- 
rock in tow and started back to Newport. 
Sir Thomas was cracking jokes. They told 
him that one of his guests, Miss Eugenie 
Whitmore of Omaha, had gone down to 
her cabin to cry. When she reappeared 
Sir Thomas cracked a couple of jokes 
especially for her. He insisted that the 
race counted and said his boat would be 
ready to race again next day. 

Last Race. The wind was west north- 
west. Skipper Vanderbilt kept away from 
Shamrock. He took a long time coming 
into the starboard tack and heading for 
the line, but still he was too soon and 
had to lose position running along the line 
waiting for the whistle. So Captain 
Heard won the start again. The first 
leg was to windward, to a buoy off Point 
Judith. Both crossed the line closehauled 
on the starboard tack with Shamrock 
about 200 yd. to windward. A minute 
after crossing the line Heard took the 
port tack and Vanderbilt followed him. 
Enterprise was footing faster, pointing 
higher as they headed toward Narra- 
gansett. Shamrock was far behind (9 min. 
17 sec.) and the race practically over at 
the end of the first leg. On the two re- 
maining legs Shamrock gained but only 
because Skipper Vanderbilt was taking no 
chances with his yacht’s gear. He was 
near home on the third leg before he set 
his spinaker and big balloon jib topsail. 
Never had the duralumin mast, the 
winches for every sail, the devices for 
measuring the strain on the stays proved 
their efficiency more clearly. Enterprise 
had swept the series, 4 to o, winning this 
final race by more than five minutes. 

On the Erin, Sir Thomas Lipton stepped 
away from his guests and the reporters on 
board gathered round him at the rail. All 
day they had been asking him if he would 
challenge again and he had refused to 
answer. Now he felt the time had come 
to speak. He looked tired and had aban- 
doned his familiar pose of gayety. 

“T will not challenge again. It’s no use. 
We cannot win,” he said. “I could not 
have had better . . . sportsmen to race 
against. You cannot blame them for doing 
their very best to win.” 
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using the same basic material as 
Norton Grinding Wheels, helps 
to produce your daily newspaper, 
grinding logs into fine, even-grained 
pulp for newsprint. amma ores 
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CINEMA_ 


The New Pictures 

Der Tiger Von Berlin (UFA). Dis- 
stinctly the most competent European 
talkie presented in the U. S. to date, Der 
Tiger Von Berlin is a murder mystery 
with German dialog and a German cast. 
It concerns the efforts of the Berlin police 
to get hold of a killer, known as the 
Tiger, who shoots his victims through the 
forehead before robbing them. Suspense 
gathers force by concentration; it is not 
distributed loosely among many char- 
acters, but narrowed quickly to two and 
still so deftly juggled that the ending is 
a surprise. There are only two murders 
in the course of the action and one of 
them takes place in full view of the 
audience without yielding any clue to the 
perpetrator. Der Tiger Von Berlin is 


further distinguished by a blonde young 


Livingston 
Memorial 
Lighthouse, 
Detroit, 
Michigan 
Albert Kahn, 
Inc., 
Architect 


Gesu Maroti, 
Sculptor 
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woman named Charlotte Susa who is as 
good looking and able as the best U. S. 
stars. Best shot: a wrestler being thrown 
by jujitsu. 

—_—o—- 

The Last of the Duanes (Fox). 
Once a movie was one of two things— 
pie-throwing or western. Properly and 
naturally cinematic, westerns have never 
fallen into disrepute. Although the great 
companies produced them only occasion- 
ally, in the manner of revivals, small in- 
dependents have never stopped making 
them for rural consumption. This Zane 
Grey western was a silent, and a good one. 
With sound added and such photography 
as few westerns have had, it has the 
proper ingredients—the chase on horse- 
back, pearl-handled revolvers, the kid- 
naped girl, the cattle-stealer. It lacks 





“HOW FAR THIS" 
TITTLE-CANDLE- 
THROWS HIS BEAMS: 











By nisht, a tower ¢‘ strength in 
the derkness, from wi ose summit 
there sweeps tirelessly t ack and 
forth across the waters of the 
Great Lakes, a steady béem of 
guiding light, unquenched by 
wind or weather. ... By day, a 
tower of beauty, a memorial to 
William Livingston, President of 
the Lake Carriers Association. Of 
white Georgia Marble of proven 
durability and strength, the 
Livingston Lighthouse rises to its 
stately height, as impervious to 
storm as the light it bears, as 
permanent end beautiful as the 
Lakes themselves. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
TATE, GEORGIA 
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continuity but is worth the while of any- 
one who regrets that picture companies 
have turned from the original sources of 
their inspiration. Best part: Myrna Loy 
as the jealous wife of an amorous cow- 
man. 

—?o— 

Outward Bound (Warner). This is a 
reproduction of that allegory, presented 
six years ago on the Manhattan stage, in 
which a group of people find themselves 
on shipboard, though none of them can 
say how they came to be there or where 
they are going. Slowly the realization 
comes to them that they have died, that 
their destination is eternity. It is an 
unusual picture because it contains none 
of the elements commonly accepted as 
having picture appeal. A dowager, a char- 
woman, a financier, a drunkard and a pair 
of unhappy lovers are capably presented 
by a cast that includes Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr., Helen Chandler, Leslie Howard. 
When the interest weakens it is not the 
fault of the picture-makers but of the 
writing. Playwright Sutton Vane was not 
completely successful in creating the terror 
and grandeur that his theme demanded, 
but his effort was courageous, moving, 
sincere, and so is Warner’s reflection of 
it. Best shot: Leslie Howard, as a 
neurotic, supersensitive inebriate, begin- 
ning to understand what sort of voyage 
he is making. 


——— 


On Your Back (Fox). Unlike most 
dramas of mother-love, this has a legiti- 
mate theme and an interesting back- 
ground. The theme is an exposition of 
how the plans an ambitious parent makes 
for her son are rejected because they do 
not coincide with the way he has mapped 
out his own life. The background, 
decoratively handled, is a dressmaking 
business built up by Mother Irene Rich. 
Her specialty is giving show girls clothes 
on credit, knowing they will wheedle the 
money out of their sweethearts. Her plans 
for her son go to seed when he falls in 
love with a girl who is one of the estab- 
lishment’s best paying customers. On 
Your Back might have been much better. 
It is not tightly constructed: often im- 
portant sequences are skimped and ir- 
relevant ones emphasized, but in spite of 
its faults it is superior to the average 
program film. Best shot: a blonde switch- 
board operator going through a few 
moments of her day’s routine. 


—_>—_- 

The Call of the Flesh (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). A few years ago this kind 
of story was handled in pictures with a 
mawkish solemnity that made it unbear- 
able. It is built around a laugh-clown- 
laugh sequence in which a young Spanish 
singer, his heart broken when his sweet- 
heart is taken away from him, outdoes 
himself as Canio in Pagliacci. Yet so skill- 
ful are detail, dialog, direction that the 
spectator is never concerned with the 
values of the plot as realism. Modern 
sound technique has transformed the old 
romantic design into a highly successful 
and credible operetta. Novarro sings 
Spanish folk songs, English foxtrots, 
Italian opera. He has one of those bril- 
liantly cultivated concert tenors which are 
far more effective than operatic voices 
for the microphone. Little Dorothy 
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Children ofthe Lapse 


Many a lapsed policy 
has deprived a child of 
its full-time schooling 
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Jordan plays opposite him. Cutting would 
have done this picture good, as many of 
the sequences, retained for their senti- 
mental import, are merely tedious, and 
the whole thing is too long. Good shots: 
what the girl from the convent says when 
Novarro asks her if she would like to 
come home with him; harmonic parallelo- 
gram of nuns singing mass; the young 
singer, his old teacher, and their fat land- 
lady singing a trio in a Madrid rooming 
house. 


When Ramon Novarro starred in silent 
pictures, the cultivation of his voice was 
merely a hobby, but one which interested 











Ramon Novarro 
Out of cinema, a new opera? 


him more than the work for which he was 
paid. Giving recitals for friends in his 
private theatre and singing every Sunday 
in the little Catholic church in Los An- 
geles to which he goes with his family, 
were not enough. When he made his last 
contract with M-G-M he stipulated that a 
certain amount of his time should be his 
own so that he could make concert tours. 
Several years ago he tried opera with a 
Berlin company. 

It is not likely that Novarro’s ambition 
to become an opera star will ever be real- 
ized unless the cinema itself evolves its 
own form of grand opera. His voice, for 
allits beauty, is small—not an opera voice. 
Yet such a singer as Novarro would be far 
less absurd on a grand opera stage than 
the rotund divas and stout heroes of grand 
opera would be before the camera. The 
effectiveness of the pastel-tinted act from 
Pagliacci in The Call of the Flesh makes 
it seem likely that the cinema will have its 
opera and that it will bring into existence a 
new type of opera star—men and women 
who may lack the volume or tone neces- 
sary in true operatic amphitheatres, but 
who will have the good looks which cinema 
audiences, perhaps rightfully, demand. 
Other famed singers who have been suc- 
cessful in more or less serious vocal efforts 
for the sound-camera: John McCormack 
(Song of My Heart), a failure on the 
grand opera stage but a great concert at- 
traction; Lawrence Tibbett (Rogue Song) 
a capable operatic baritone. 





P2£Oris 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Margaret Rose was chosen as the name 
for the month-old daughter of the Duke 
& Duchess of York (Time, Sept. 1). She 
will be christened at Buckingham Palace 


in October. 
ands eae 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr., practicing 
near Philadelphia for the U. S. Amateur 
golf championship at Merion Cricket 
Club (Time, Sept. 22), denied he had suf- 
fered an attack of appendicitis. Said he: 
“T just had a stomach ache.” He moved 
the scene of his practicing from the 
Merion club to parts unknown, to escape 
mobs of admiring gawkers. Later he re- 
turned to Merion, to take low score hon- 
ors for the first day of the qualifying 
round with a 69 (one under par). 


“This cane,” bellowed Boston’s Mayor 
James Michael Curley on Boston Day last 
week, in a voice audible for blocks along 
Boston’s Tremont Street, “is one of three 
known as Constitutional Big Sticks. Three 
canes were cut from an elm tree which 
grew on the spot [battlefield of Lexington, 
Mass.] where the movement for the estab- 
lishment of American liberty had its in- 
ception. These canes are given to the 
three foremost defenders and upholders 
of liberty and the Constitution in Amer- 
ica: William Randolph Hearst, Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Osee Lee 
Bodenhamer, national commander of 
the American Legion.” Said Foremost De- 
fender Hearst: “I do not know whether 
I fully deserve it. . . .” A few days later 
Chicago’s City Council ordered Anglo- 
phobe Mayor William Hale Thompson to 
invite Francophobe Mr. Hearst as Chi- 
cago’s official guest. 
a ner 


Marguerite Beery, wife of Cinemactor 
Noah Beery, who last fortnight disap- 
peared from the Beery ranch near North 
Hollywood, turned up at the home of Los 
Angeles friends, telephoned her husband 
that she was safe & well. Declared 
Cinemactor Beery who had called in the 
police at the behest of worried Noah Jr., 
17: “I want the proper authorities to in- 
vestigate this matter and prosecute any- 
one guilty of enticing or luring Mrs. Beery 
from her home. . . . If there was a man 
involved in the affair, I might lose my 
temper. Mrs. Beery is a sick woman and 
has been under the care of an alienist for 
three years. She is subject to spells of 
sickness that affect her mind.” 

Next day Mrs. Beery countered that she 
had been to Nevada with Cinema Director 
Raymond Wells on “purely a_ business 
matter.”’ Added she: “Will you please as- 
certain what reward Mr. Beery offered for 
my discovery? If it is sufficiently large I 
will have myself brought in at once.” 

sangiailiennian 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reeve Cutter Mor- 
row, wife of the retiring Ambassador to 
Mexico and Republican candidate for 


Senator from New Jersey, saw her first 
book, The Painted Pig (Knopf, $2), off the 





press. For children from five to ten years, 
The Painted Pig is illustrated with 15 
color pictures and is dedicated to Con- 
stance, youngest Morrow daughter ‘who 
helped me buy a painted pig in the 
market of Cuernavaca.” At Mexico City 
Mrs. Morrow met Artist d’Harnoncourt 
who showed her his famed collection of 
850 Mexican toys. She begged him to 
write a story about them. Instead he 
illustrated the book which she wrote. 
The story: Pita, “‘a little Indian girl who 
lived in Mexico between the smoking 



































Mrs. Morrow 


“He was painted yellow, with pink roses 
on his back and...” 


mountains and the cactus with red flow- 
ers,” and her brother Pedro go to the 
market place to buy a painted clay pig 
bank. Pita has a pig, Pedro wants one like 
it. Pancho, the toyman (drawn from 
a mason who worked on the Morrow 
week-end abode at Cuernavaca) has no 
pigs, tries to sell them instead straw 
horses, jumping jacks, grotesque clowns, 
birds shaped from polished gourds. Dis- 
appointed, Pedro tries to make a pig him- 
self, fails miserably. After many months 
Pancho makes Pedro a special pig. 


Specimen of the text: “He [Pita’s pig] 
was painted yellow, with pink roses on 
his back and a tiny rosebud on his tail. 
He looked fat, but he was fed nothing 
at all. In his side was a small slit where 
you were supposed to put pennies, but his 
little mistress never had a centavo to 
drop into the hole; so his savings-bank 
stomach remained permanently empty.” 

—©——_ 

Ambassador Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row (see p. 16) agreed to be best man 
at the wedding on Oct. 4 of his nephew, 
Lawyer Richard B. Scandrett Jr. of Man- 
hattan, and Mary Emma Landenberger, 
of Philadelphia, newspaper reporter. Leg- 
end: Lawyer Scandrett first met Reporter 
Landenberger when she came to _ inter- 
view him professionally. When she left, 
said he: “There’s the girl I’m going to 
marry.” 
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Demand 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Safety Glass 


in your next car 


THERE is no reason now why 
every motor car everywhere should 
not have the priceless protection of 


Safety Glass. 


Already the majority of manufac- 
turers are equipping their cars, 
either completely or partially, with 
Safety Glass. 

Nearly one-half of all cars purchased 
this year have Safety Glass equip- 
ment. 

You, too, are entitled to this protec- 
tion. You, too, can have Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Safety Glass in your 
new car. Ask your car dealer for it. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass, 


even under severe impact, will not 


release dangerous, sharp particles, 


TIME 


/ | a, 
a 


pointed slivers, and jagged pieces to 
shoot through the air to cut, maim 
and disfigure. It is tough and tena- 


cious. It is safe and it saves. 


Ask your dealer for Libbey -Owens. 
Ford Safety Glass in your new car. If 
the car he sells does not carry Libbey- 
Owens- Ford Safety Glass as stand- 
ard equipment, he can have it in- 


stalled for you, or can direct you to 
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New safety 
for the millions 
, Whomotor 


FLOYD GIBBONS 


Hear him on the Libbey: 
Owens -Ford Radio Program 
Sunday Evenings at 9:30, 
Eastern Daylight Time (8:30 
E. S. T.) Station WJZ and 


associated NBC stations. 


a glass dealer who handles Libbey: 
Owens: Ford Safety Glass. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of highest quality Plate Glass and flat drawn Sheet Glass for windows 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 


SAFETY GLASS 
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A new conception in shoes F 
r Gentlemen - 


Perfect fit from the first step, 
distinguished style to the last. 











I ust BE 
THA TED PERFECTLY 


Man are certain 


qualities one expects in 
Footsavers. The rcfine- 
ments of custom de- 
signing. The elegance 
of imported leathers. 
And style of undues- 
tionable taste. 


But the all-day -long 

comfort of Footsavers 

is a surprise. How can a shoe of such 
splendid appearance give such buoyant 
support to every step—fit so accurately, 
yet so restfully ? 

Because “It is the only shoe with The 
Saving V” and what a difference that 


NINETY PERCENT 


anor STYLE is Fit 


makes! Beneath Foot- 
savers’ smart exterior 
lies this new scientific 
construction insuring 
next-to-Nature fit from 
the first step. Result— 
distinguished style. 
Style that is built in 
—style that stays in. 


Footsavers are $12 to 
$14. May we send you a folder of the 
newest Fall styles? Address Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co.—makers of 
Bostonians, Shoes for Men—Whitman, 
Mass. Women’s Footsavers made by 


Julian & Kokenge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOOTSAVERS 


= THE ONLY SHOE WITH THE SAVING V 
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ART 


Pump House 

Architect Joseph Freedlander (Museum 
of the City of New York, Municipal 
Building, White Plains, N. Y.) returned 
to Manhattan from Europe last week with 
a million-dollar plan in his pocket for a 
project such as few U. S. architects are 
ever given. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. has a fine race- 
track, several modern hotels, nightclubs, 
innumerable gambling places and speak- 
easies. Almost completely ignored by the 
thousands who descend upon Saratoga 
every summer for a brief fortnight of 
track betting are the 25 curative, State- 
owned mineral springs which brought the 
town its first fame, made Saratoga more 
fashionable than Newport in the ’7os, put 
hump-backed Saratoga trunks in every 
fashionable attic, Saratoga (thirst-making) 
chips on every smart table. Throughout 
the town and the 1,100-acre state park 
around it, the springs of Saratoga bubble 
today as they did 50 years ago through 
cast-iron hydrants and bronze pipes into 
dingy pagodas and drinking halls. This 
despite the fact that Saratoga Springs 
have the only naturally carbonated water 
east of the Rockies, that hydrotherapists 
consider them even more effective than 
Germany’s Bad-Nauheim  (Saratoga’s 
nearest chemical affinity) in treating dis- 
eases of the heart, dyspepsia, jaundice, 
“abdominal plethora” (paunchiness). 

In April, as part of the present $4,000,- 
ooo investment to develop Saratoga as a 
State-owned park and health centre, the 
New York Legislature voted an additional 
million for a huge central drinking hall, 
pump room and bath house. The scheme 
was wangled by two fervent Saratogoers, 
Bernard Mannes Baruch and George Fos- 
ter Peabody. Joseph Henry Freedlander 
was appointed architect. 

Architect Freedlander lost no time, took 
the first boat to Europe. Accompanied by 
the Messrs. Baruch and Pierrepont Burt 
Noyes he toured the spas and pump houses 
of Europe: Vichy, Nauheim, Baden-Baden, 
Bath, Montecatini, taking notes. He re- 
turned last week, full of ideas. For their 
million dollars, New York cardiacs and 
taxpayers will have the largest pump house 
in the world. Because U. S. spas are back- 
ward in their understanding of Régime— 
diet, exercise, rest facilities to accompany 
a water cure—Architect Freedlander will 
concentrate on appurtenances. 

Water from the principal springs will be 
run through miles of glass-lined bronze 
pipe to a magnificent central drinking hall, 
located over one spring, The Chief (long 
since capped and abandoned), where 
drinkers can sit on leather lounges, listen 
to an orchestra, sip luxuriantly. Adjoin- 
ing wings will contain hot and cold baths, 
mud baths, sun baths. There will be 
theatres, concert halls, gymnasiums, a 
hospital. The 1,100 acres of the park will 
be laid out in a series of walks medically 
graded from easy, level paths for patients 
with acute heart trouble to active, alpine 
scrambles for convalescents. 

“The whole purpose of our architectural 
plan,” said Architect Freedlander last week, 
“is compactness. People, especially those 
with heart trouble, want things right at 
hand.” 
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SCIENCE 


Tornado from Within 


eum Two years ago Will Keller, farmer of 
cipal Greensburg, Kan. saw three tornadoes 














































































































ned swirling toward him. Putting his family 
with safely away into a cyclone cellar he 
or a stood at the cellar door, watched. Last 
; are week, according to Science Service des- 

patches, the report of his experiences was 
race- sent to the Weather Bureau at Washing- 





lubs, ton. Will Keller’s story: 
yeak- “Steadily the tornado came on, the end 
y the gradually rising above the ground... . 


ee “At last the great shaggy end of the fun- Co rre ct t| mM e IS O n fa p 


nel hung directly overhead. Everything 


tate- was as still as death. There was a strong Fs 

t the gassy odor and it seemed that I could not | 
more breathe. A screaming, hissing sound came ‘@| t Yo U r | | g by t S O C k ef : 
, put directly. from the end of the funnel. 

very “T looked up and to my astonishment I | : 


king ) saw right up into the heart of the tornado. | YOU LIGHT your home and clean your rugs and toast your bread with the current that comes 
shout There was a circular opening in the centre | from electric outlets. And now—another modern miracle—you may tell time with it tool 
park of the funnel, about 50 or 100 feet in di- | my : » bay 

ibble ameter, and extending straight upward for It is silent, trustworthy, trouble-free time. Yours by the simple process of plugging in a 





‘ough a distance of at least one-half mile, as best | Telechron* Electric Timekeeper! 

This I = — gor the se eee Your power company, using a Telechron Master Clock, keeps current impulses constant 
is ‘ ralls ‘ 

rings tating ah ose yor a otal bated pace tl | and gives you this time service. Take advantage of it! It will keep your household running 


water brilliantly visible by constant flashes of | smoothly on schedule. It will end the daily or weekly winding—the periodic oiling, 
{pists lightning, which zigzagged from side to | cleaning and regulating. 

than side. Had it not been for the lightning I | 

oga’s pens eat have seen the 0b othe, net > The Warren Telechron Company, by the installation of its Master Clocks, made this time 
x dis- distance up into it, anyway. service possible. Telechron self-starting synchronous clocks offer the widest range of models 
dice, “Around the lower rim of the great vor- | and prices. There are Telechrons for every room in your home, from $9.75 to $55. You may 
; tex small tornadoes were constantly form- b i : sacks of he W, Telech c h 

000.- ing and breaking away. These looked like | e@ sure you are getting genuine produc ° e érren telechron Company when you see 


as a tails as they writhed their way around the | the word “Telechron” on the dial of a clock. The Revere Clock Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


>, the end of the funnel. It was these that made | manufactures grandfather's clocks and chiming clocks of all kinds, equipped with Telechron 


tional the hissing noise. : h nie 

hall “y ose di that the direction of rotation | ™0tors, at prices ranging up to $1200. The nearest authorized dealer is listed under 
heme of the great whirl was anti-clockwise, but | “Telechron”’ in your classified telephone directory. Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, 
roers, the small twisters rotated both ways, some 


. ‘ Massachusetts. In Canada, Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto. 
» Fos- one way and some another.” 
ander —o—_ | we Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in U. S. Patent Office, of Warren Telechron Co, 
Neon Tubes Improved 
When people see an advertising sign in 
which the letters or designs are formed | 
by slender glowing glass tubes, they may 
know at once that it is a neon light sign. 
Although effective as displays, these lights 
are expensive because of the high voltages 
a necessary to start them glowing. Last 
Grams week Raymond R. Machlett, 30, Manhat- | 
weeny tan electrical engineer who, when he was 
26, was one of the first to develop a com- 


, took 
ed by 

Burt 
\ouses 
saden, 
le re- 
their 


lie mercially satisfactory Neon tube, an- 
ill nounced that by altering the construction 


slightly, he had been able to light a neon 
vill be lamp with a 220-volt current, the ordi- | 
nary household voltage. Present tubes | 
require a 10,000-volt current, expensively 
stepped-up from service current by trans- 
formers. 

If Inventor Machlett’s improvement is | 


yronze 
g hall, 

(long 
where 





listen eat” He meas’ Dein ssible 

djoin- a success, it may be possible to use neon | 
baths lamps in homes and offices to replace in- | 
‘ll ws candescent bulbs. The brightness of the 
a incandescent filament is usually too in- 
+ will tense, requires lamp shades. Neon light 





ically is diffused, needs no shading. It more 
tients nearly approaches daylight, gives off | No. 454—For the kitchen, White and colors, $9.75 No, 528-A—Mahogany case. 15 5-16 in. high. Price $33 
alpine healthful ultra violet rays. 

Though “neon tube” is the term com- 


tural monly applied to all kinds of lighting 
¥ — tubes containing luminous gases, not all 
aa such tubes contain the gas neon. The ma- 
ht at jority of signs first made four years ago 
r used only neon gas, which gives a red light. | 
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But scientists had already learned that by 
using other gases they could get other 
celors—argon & mercury vapor for blue, 
the same combination in a yellow tube for 
green, carbon dioxide for white. The gases 
are confined in the tubes at low pressures 
(5 to 10 millimetres, compared to 760 mil- 
limetres in the sea-level atmosphere). The 
gases are made to glow by an alternating 
electric current flowing through them. 
Because of the penetrating quality of the 
infra-red rays given off, neon lamps are 
used as fog beacons, airfield lights. 


Cen 


National Academy 


Last week the exclusive National 
Academy of Sciences acknowledged the 
recent contributions of western scientists 
by holding its 67th annual meeting in 
Berkeley, Calif., the Academy’s first visit 
west of the Mississippi. Some 100 mem- 
bers attended sessions divided among 
three of California’s famed research cen- 
tres: University of California at Berkeley, 
Stanford University at Palto Alto, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasa- 
dena. Some points made in speeches: 

Rising Sierra. Study of the rec- 
ords of eleven seismograph stations 
taken during an earthquake last Thanks- 


indicated that the Sierra region is ris- 
ing, said Professor Perry Byerly, seis- 
mologist of the University of California. 
A comparison with recent material on Pa- 
cific Ocean disturbances showed a heavier 
granite formation in the Pacific region, in- 
dicated that the ocean bed is crowding 
against the lighter Sierra region, is shoving 
the mountains higher. 

Elderly Bacteria, perhaps 100 million 
years old, were found trapped in pieces of 
anthracite coal from Pennsylvania and 
Wales, reported Dr. Charles Bernard Lip- 
man, professor of plant physiology and 
dean of the Graduate Division at the Uni- 
versity of California. Some bacteria were 
egg-shaped, others elongated and _bril- 
liantly colored. To see if they were still 
alive, Dr. Lipman put them in a proper 
breeding medium, found that in a few 
hours they had reproduced by the million. 
If additional research proves that the or- 
ganisms were present when the coal was 
formed in a prehistoric swamp, they will 
be direct, minute evidences of the an- 
tiquity and nature of Life. 

Nourishing Fat. The presence of fat 
compensates for a vitamin lack in the diet. 
Dr. Herbert McLean Evans and Dr. 
Samuel Lepkovsky of the University of 
California told Academicians that they 
had kept rats alive for months without 





giving day in Nevada and California 
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vitamin B (necessary to prevent beriberi) 
by feeding them coconut oil, lard and cot- 
tonseed oil. Coconut oil was most effec- 
tive, cottonseed oil the least. 

High Speed Protons. An apparatus 
for accelerating the motion of protons un- 
til they race along at 37,000 mi. per sec. 
has been successfully tested, explained 
Dr. Ernest Orlando Lawrence, physicist 
at the University of California. The new 
method does not involve the difficult high 
voltages which have been thought neces- 
sary in producing high speed sub-atomic 
projectiles. rotons (hydrogen atoms 
stripped of their electrons) are sent back 
and forth between two semi-circular hol- 
low plates by means of alternating cur- 
rents of 10,000 volts and a magnetic field. 
As they continue in a spiral motion they 
gather speed, finally shoot out the end of 
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CALIFORNIA’S MILLIKAN 
. took his electroscope to Canada. 


the tube, minute bullets capable of batter- 
ing the nucleus of any atom in their path 
perhaps of changing it into atomic energy 
which scientists have long talked about. 

Cosmic Rays. Although some scien- 
tists have thought that the “cosmic rays” 
which bombard the earth might be high- 
speed electrons, recent investigations have 
indicated that they are ether waves of 
very high frequencies, reported Robert 
Andrews Millikan, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of California Institute of 
Technology, one of the most famed of the 
great West Coast scientists. If they were 
electrons, the rays’ reception on earth 
would be influenced by the magnetic polar 
regions. To test this, Dr. Millikan took 
the electroscope with which he measures 
the rays to Churchill, Canada, only 875 
mi. from the North Magnetic Pole. He 
made observations every day and night for 
a week, found the intensity of the waves 
the same in Churchill as it was in his home 
in Pasadena, concluded that cosmic rays 
bombard the whole earth equally. He 
also suggested to the Academicians that, 
since cosmic rays are affected by small 
changes of density in the air, the cosmic 
ray electroscope could be used to supple- 
ment the barometer in collecting informa- 
tion on earth’s atmosphere. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








Trance 

Near Lymington, England, Dr. William 
Teasdale Wilson, 79-year-old spiritist, sat 
dead in his chair for a week. His wife 
thought he was in a trance. 
—_o— 
Smoker 

At Jamaica, L. I., Frank La Carta, la- 
borer, boarded a bus filled with theatre- 
goers, began to amuse himself by blowing 
smoke rings into their faces. Driver John 
Reiss asked La Carta to throw away his 
cigaret. La Carta refused. John Reiss 
stopped the bus, prepared to take La 
Carta to the street. La Carta knocked 
John Reiss against a window-glass, which 
crashed. La Carta then ripped off a sec- 
tion of the guard rail, flailed about him, 
pursued John Reiss. While women 
shrieked, men went to John Reiss’s aid, 
pummeled La Carta until Jamaica police 
reserves came. The bus was disabled. 
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Request 


At Chicago, Mrs. Harriett Pfander 
sued Charles Pfander for divorce because 
he asked her to commit suicide so he could 
marry his mistress. 


Cocktail 


At London, “Golden Dawn,” consisting 
of one part orange juice, two of Calvados 
gin, one of apricot brandy, a dash of 
grenadine, was chosen World’s Finest 
Cocktail by an international jury of one 
trade, one press, two public, representa- 
tives and a maitre d’hotel. To insure 
against a jaded taste, only five cocktails 
were sampled at a sitting. Prize cocktail 
concocter: Tom Buttery, teetotaling bar- 
keep at London’s smart Berkeley. 

. — oa 
Zink 


At Le Mars, Iowa, the probated will of 
T. M. Zink, deceased attorney, revealed: 
1) His $100,000 estate is to be placed in 
trust for 75 years; 2) In A. D. 2005 the 
accumulated principal is to be used to 
establish, equip and maintain a library on 
whose shelves will be no woman author, 
on whose catalogs will be no woman’s 
name, over whose portal will blaze: “No 
Women Admitted”; 3) To his daughter 
went $5; 4) To his widow not r¢. 


Alibi 

At Marion, Ohio, Charles Lewis, 30, was 
cleared of the charge of murdering Ray- 
mond Steele, filling station operator, when 
he proved that at the moment of the mur- 
der he was looting a store in Cleveland. 
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Regret 

At Lawrence, Mass., a_ sneakthief 
snatched Mrs. Annie Thiarback’s pocket- 
book, containing $9.70, in a store. Later 
the store received an unsigned letter con- 
taining two $5 bills and a note stating that 
the writer regretted his conduct. 
Painter 

At Philadelphia, James Ellison, engaged 
in painting the Old Ladies’ Home, was 
prevented from going to work. In the 
night a thief had stolen his wooden leg. 





> » » It’s the BRUSH 
that does the work 


Treat your teeth to the best cleaning they ever had—your gums to a healthy, 
invigorating workout. Tek has added zip, action, enjoyment—and results—to 
an old habit. Tek’s value is in its unusually springy bristles—cleverly grouped 


into a small business-like brushing head. No bristles at leisure. But each tuft 


swishes freely —even behind the sharp arch of 
your front teeth. Tek is short—but wider—to make 
gum massage certain. So it exercises your gums 


the modern as it cleans your teeth. That's Tek-sercise. Try it. 
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Tek Tooth Brush 50c. With dental floss in the handle 75c. Tek Jr. 35c. Handles in pastel shades 


of Lucite. Product of Johnson & Johnson, world’s largest makers of dental and surgical dressings. 
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Alcoa Aluminum Chairs 
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in the Cleveland Terminal 


Observation 


Day in and day out, Alcoa Aluminum Chairs 
meet the exacting demands of restaurant daily 
use. They are light—lighter than wooden 
chairs. They are strong and attractive in de- 
sign. Splinterless, they tear no silk stockings. 


The frames of these chairs will never wear out. 
They are of welded one-piece construction, and 
are made of the same strong Alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum that are used in building airplanes 
and dirigibles, railroad cars and truck bodies. 
No wood screws, no glue, no dowels—hence 
no possible way in which the frames can be- 
come loose and wobbly. 


CHAIRS OF 


Tower 


Restaurant gipeg-ote.cige eb) | 


Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are made in a wide 
variety of styles for restaurants, offices, hotels, 
hospitals and institutions. Frames are finished 
in walnut, mahogany and oak wood grains; in 
solid colors or in natural aluminum. The 
natural aluminum is distinctly modern. Up- 
holsteries are either in full grain mission leather, 
green, blue, brown, or maroon; or a wide va’ 
riety of fabrics. 

May we send you the booklet, “Distinctive 
Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum”? Address 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 2415 
Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Two Campaigns 


Advertising men last week viewed two 
big new campaigns, chuckled over the 
superb slyness of one, pondered the astute- 
ness of the other. Both were variants of 
testimonial advertising, but if the two 




















theme: “Happiness isn’t a matter of lo- 
cation—you’ve got to carry it with you.” 
Author Sale, 36, vaudeville monologist 
(opens next week in Hello Paris, at New- 
ark, N. J.), found “The  Special- 
ist” one of his best acts, wrote it down 
hoping to sell a few books to friends 
(Time, Aug. 26, 1929). When not 
trouping he lives in Scarsdale, N. Y., with 
his three daughters. Test copies of the 
new Ex-Lax campaign included the straw- 
munching Specialist’s accounts of a rural 
traffic policeman who took Ex-Lax, be- 
came healthy, smiled so much he was 
made an official; the yarn of a dentist who 
did no business, gave Ex-Lax away, made 
people so healthy they all smiled, became 
aware of poor teeth. But while credit for 
creating the magnificent Specialist goes to 
“Chic” Sale, credit for this campaign is 
due to Joseph Katz whose advertising 
agency of the same name handles the Ex- 
Lax account. Other of smart Adman 








SPECIALIST SALE 


“Well, sir ...I guess it don’t matter where you are.” 


should be judged for originality, the prize 
would go to Ex-Lax Manufacturing Co., 
not American Tobacco Co. 

Ex-Lax. After a few test runs in daily 
papers, last week Ex-Lax (“the safe laxa- 
tive that tastes like chocolate’) advertis- 
ing was started on a national magazine 
campaign. Simple in form, it consisted of 
an endorsement, a picture of the endorser, 
a few remarks by the company, a free 
sample offer. Its appeal lay wholly in the 
endorser: Charles (“Chic”) Sale, author 
of The Specialist and J’ll Tell You Why. 

Rare is the U. S. citizen unaware of 
these two books, in which a builder of out- 
houses discourses sententiously upon his 
craftsmanship. Thus Ex-Lax follows the 
modern trend of playing up a fad-of-the- 
moment in its advertising, also appeals to 
the same private sense of humor that car- 
ried The Specialist into best-selling fame 
(600,000 copies to date). 

In the first of the national advertise- 
ments “Chic”? Sale philosophized on the 
rich and poor. Said he: “Well, sir, as 
long as you are happy, I guess it don’t 
matter where you are. A little tin box of 
chocolate tablets fits in the pockets of 
your overalls or it fits in the pocket of 
your fine longtail dinner coat. That set- 
tles it.” And the copy continued on the 


Katz’s customers are: American Oil Ce. 
(Amoco Gas), Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Co. (Rem For Coughs), Sealpax Co. 
(Lady Sealpax), Strouse-Baer Co. (Jack 
Tar Togs). ’ 


Lucky Strikes. Lead-off endorser in 


the other campaign-of-the-week was no 
vaudevillian but Brig.-General Samuel 
McRoberts, Chairman of Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Co. Banker Mc- 
Roberts said: ‘Making friends and hold- 
ing them by a friendly up-to-date useful- 
ness is the secret of success in business. 
This axiom has been the guiding force 
in the progress of Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. And it is ob- 
viously the guiding force in your business 
—as evidenced by your use of ultra violet 
ray in the ‘toasting’ of the Lucky Strike 
tobaccos.” 

Violet ray treatment became a part of 
the toasting process some months ago, is 
now advertised for the first time. It con- 
sists of tumbling the tobacco in rotating 
drums at a rate which, according to the 
American Tobacco Co., gives each shred 
a three-second exposure to two arcs. No 
extravagant claims are set up for it, but 
unofficially it is said the process “may in 
general be interpreted as tending toward 
an indication of mildness.” 
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What interested advertising men was 
not so much the process but the way in 
which the first advertisement indirectly 
advertised General McRoberts’ bank, es- 
pecially that important quality “up-to- 
date usefulness.” General McRoberts is 
the outstanding alumnus-of Baker Univer- 
sity in Baldwin City, Kan., where smoking 
is in disfavor. 

Second of the endorsers was a man 
with a name to dispel any doubts that 
any one might have entertained concern- 
ing the significance of the process or the 
nature of the testimonials. He was Samuel 
Harden Church, 72, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburgh,* onetime 
vice president of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
an officer of the Legion of Honor, author 
of many books (Oliver Cromwell, A His- 
tory, a 15-volume Corporate History of 
the Pennsylvania -Railroad Lines West 
of Pittsburgh), a Republican campaign 
speaker, possessor of a sword presented 
to him by Governor Hoadly for suppress- 
ing riots in Cincinnati. Affable, liberal, he 
is considered by some Pittsburghers as 
their city’s leading citizen, Andrew William 
Mellon notwithstanding. His endorsement 
went into no ecstasy, but stated: “The 
great success of your experiment demon- 
strates the wisdom of this union between 
business and science.” His report, as was 





International 
SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


He applauded an indication of mildness. 


that of General McRoberts, was not based 
on his own observation of the process, but 
the reports of unnamed “distinguished 
men.” 
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Unhappy Entente 


In Liége, Belgium, there gathered last 
week the steel lords of Europe, members 
of the International Steel Entente. Potent 
in theory is this cartel which was formed 
in 1926 to regulate production, later be- 
gan to fix prices. But in fact it has 
become feebler and feebler through dis- 


* The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh is an 
educational institute, should not be confused with 
the Carnegie Institution of Washingten, created 
for scientific research. 
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no firemen! 
no boilers! 
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— just clean and efficient heat 





when and where you want it! 


Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters 
have conclusively proven the 
real value of gas heating in 
workshops, factories, garages, 
foundries, etc., throughout 
the country. Pictured above 
is a battery of Humphrey 
Gas Unit Heaters in a ware- 
house and receiving room 
120 ft. long, 75 ft. wide with 
an 18 ft. ceiling. With receiv- 
ing doors frequently open, a 
uniform temperature of 65 
degrees was maintained in 
below zero weather by six 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters, 
several of which are shown in 
the photograph. Heat can be 


directed to any desired level. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 
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sension among its members, bitter compe- 
tition from Great Britain and Poland 
(non-members). Last week’s meeting in- 
dicated definitely that the cartel’s recent 
threat of competition against the U. S. is 
ended, indicated most definitely that the 
cartel was groaning in its death struggle. 

Although no law prohibits a U. S. in- 
dustry from joining a foreign cartel, no 
official connection between U. S. steel- 
makers and the cartel has been established, 
stories of gentlemen’s agreements are 
given scant credence.* That the cartel 
and the U. S. steel industry would soon 
be engaged in direct competition seemed 
likely when the cartel recently started an 
export division with strategic sales offices. 
In South America especially did a battle 
loom. Yet at last week’s meeting the ex- 
port division was abandoned, cartel mem- 
bers apparently having enough trouble in 
settling their home problems. 

The chief problem strikes at the very 
purpose of the cartel: fixation of produc- 
tion schedules. The rules provide for an 
elaborate system of fines for overproduc- 
tion. Regularly has Germany overpro- 
duced, had its quota raised. Now a new 
complication is brought on by the fact 
that German production has recently 
slumped more than France’s, angering 
Germany. 

Unable to decide on anything, last week 
the cartel ordered production reduced 
25%, knew few members would pay any 
attention. A meeting was arranged for 
December, at which time a vote will be 
taken on whether to continue or not. 
Little doubt was felt as to the outcome 
of this suicidal ballot. 


a or 
Tires Patched 


When Cyrus Stephen Eaton preached 
the Baptist gospel in Cleveland, it was 
seldom that his sermons received front- 
page space. Yet last week the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer front-paged the Sunday ser- 
mon of Rev. J. M. Russell, pastor of the 
Monroe Memorial United Presbyterian 
Church of Akron, Ohio. The reason: Mr. 
Russell’s sermon was one of the most 
acrid attacks on the rubber industry yet 
heard, and many a Clevelander, especially 
Goodyear-controlling Mr. Eaton, has a 
stake in that industry. 

“Our industrial heads are no doubt very 
excellent gentlemen,” said Mr. Russell. 
“But they are extremely individualistic in 
the management of their business. They 
have forgotten the principle of ‘live and 
let live.’ 

“War between the nations is a barbaric 
and futile tiiing. Can we speak any more 
kindly of an industrial war between eco- 
nomic interests? 

“Why cannot our rubber magnates act 
like gentlemen toward one another and get 
together for the stabilizing of the price of 
rubber tires?” 

Annoying even to God-fearing rubber- 
men must have been this sermon. But 
the fact, however unrelated, was that be- 
fore the ensuing week was out leaders of 
the industry met and conferred and, on 
the one day of the week when all stocks 
were weakest, rubber stocks suddenly 
firmed, flurried higher on the glad tidings 


*U. S. manufacturers are members of world 


copper, electric bulb, aluminum, zinc and borax 
cartels. 
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that some of the many troubles of the 
tire industry had been patched. 

How much this agreement will really 
help the over-produced tire industry is 
yet to be seen, but it aims to terminate 
the most vicious phase of overproduction : 
price-cutting. The recent war began 
around July 1 when one large manufac- 
turer broke the unwritten law of the tire 
world by stealing an important southwest 
dealership from another. Retaliatory 
steps were taken; other companies be- 
came involved; havoc was played as each 
company vied in adding more 10% dis- 
counts to its prices than rivals. 
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Fertilizer Move 


In U. S. corporate history few changes 
have been so abrupt, so disheartening as 
the performance of American Agricultural 
Chemical Corp. In 1920 American Agri- 
cultural was a market-leader earning 
$11.21 a share. In 1921 it lost $38.60 a 
share. Since then, prey to fluctuating fer- 
tilizer prices, it has sometimes shown small 
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Horace BOWKER 


No farmer he. 


profits, usually reported losses. Last 
week, however, it girded itself for an 
attempt to come back. 

Guiding American Agricultural for the 
past year has been President Horace Bow- 
ker, 52, previously executive vice presi- 
dent. He is the chemical-minded son of a 
chemical-minded father. Father Bowker 
was one of the earliest commtgcial makers 
of fertilizers, formed Bowker Fertilizer 
Co., now American Agricultural’s most 
prosperous subsidiary. Son Bowker went 
to Harvard, is unostentatious, but no 
farmer. 

For the year ended June 30, American 
Agricultural reported earnings of $1,507,- 
000 against $703,000 the preceding year 
and a loss of $1,924,000 two years before 
that. Cheerful as this was, directors gath- 
ered over a statistical chart, figured that 
in the due course of business it would take 
160 years before the great $39,000,000 
deficit could be washed away and divi- 
dends actually be paid on the common. 
Last week the mechanics of a reorganiza- 
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MPORTANT are the savings and 
I marked the efficiency offered by 
Baltimore’s well-planned rail and wa- 
ter terminals. 


Take export freight, for example. 
Baltimore’s rates show a saving of 60¢ 
per ton—an average of $18.00 per car- 
load over shipping routed via New 
York or Boston—the result of a rail 
differential in Baltimore’s favor of 3¢ 
per hundred on freight for export 
through her port. 

On import freight the saving is even 


greater—it ranges from 3¢ to 8¢ per 
hundred. For Baltimore’s efficient 
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freight Car 


to the 


Hold 


net-work of terminals connects with 
300 vessels of 58 different lines sailing 
monthly to 115 leading ports of the 
globe. . . Truly a service summed 
up by the slogan ‘‘From the freight 
car to the hold’’. 


Figure these Baltimore savings in your shipping 
costs and in today’s battle of prices. This $18.00 
per carload saving can just as well be yours. 

And if the Baltimore Trust Company can 
be of service, please command us. We stand 
ever ready to finance foreign shipments—and 
cooperate in the expansion of foreign trade. 


An interesting booklet, ‘‘Locate in Baltimore”, 
describing Baltimore's shipping and manufacturing 





facilities, is available on request. Just write us. 
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Emphatic testimony to the increasing usage of natural 
gas in the generation of electric power is given in the 
recent report of the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 
Says the report: 


“The consumption of natural gas as a fuel in the gen- 
eration of electric power at public-utility plants (dur- 
ing 1929) reached a total of 112,847,040,000 cubic 


feet, as compared with 77,173,517,000 cubic feet dur- 
ing 1928, an increase of 46 per cent.” 


The Appalachian Gas Corporation with its subsidiary 
companies and companies in which it owns a substan- 
tial interest is one of the leaders in meeting this grow- 
_ing demand for natural gas in the utility field. Through 
long-term contracts with electric power and other 
utility companies it is serving consumers in eight states 
—West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ark- 
ansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


Diversification of demand, plus a constant increase in 
the appreciation of natural gas as a superior fuel are 
important considerations to the investor who can 
visualize the future of the industry and this fast- 
growing group. 


The progress of Appalachian Gas Corporation to date is 
reviewed in a special edition of “Appalachiana,” a peri- 
odical published from time to time which contains timely 
information on the natural gas industry and the securi- 
ties of this system. A copy will be sent upon request. 


Appalachian Gas Corporation 


46 Cedar Street 
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tion scheme were started. American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. (of Connecticut), 
largely a holding company, will be dis- 
solved, its assets transferred to the deficit- 
less American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
(of Delaware), an operating company. 
Thus, capital no longer impaired, dividends 
can be paid as earned. 
ane ene 
Pipe Union 


Greatest of natural gas pipe lines will be 
the $40,000,000, 1,250-mi. line started by 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. last June 
(Time, June g). It starts at Amarillo, 
Tex., runs eastward to Indiana, branches 
southward to Kentucky. Last week a new 
and potent partner joined hands with M-K 
in this development. A half interest in all 
of the pipe line’s operating properties 
(with exception of its Kentucky and Indi- 
ana units) was sold to Columbia Oil & 
Gasoline Corp., Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. 

While no price was revealed, M-K 
President Frank Preston Parish said it was 
at “a substantial profit.” Yet what was 
more important was that the sale assures 
“carrying out of all the engineering plans 
as originally laid.” 

Although M-K had only 113 mi. of pipe 
when it was formed two years ago, it now 
has 800 mi. in addition to the lines being 
built, has 410,000 acres of gas land. Lead- 
ing this aggressive development has been 
President Parish, 34, rich yacht-going Chi- 
cagoan. Young President Parish also 
formed Frank P. Parish Co. to distribute 
M-K stock. Recently this company can- 
celed an underwriting agreement, returned 
about 1,000,000 shares to M-K, which has 
also had 204,000 shares returned from in- 
vestors who refused to accept delivery. 
Since the sale of this stock would have 
provided funds to be used in the $40,000,- 
ooo expansion, it seemed obvious that 
there was a connection between the can- 
cellation and last week’s sale. 

In Columbia Gas & Electric M-K has 
as an ally one of the biggest natural gas 
companies. Columbia’s properties are in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio. Significant is the fact that M-K has 
retained its lines in Indiana and Kentucky, 
vital links should the Columbia-M-K west- 
ern interests ever wish to connect directly 
with the Columbia properties in the east. 


Deals & Developments 


Teletype of A. T. & T. Many is the 
firm which eventually buys its largest cus- 
tomer, or is bought itself by its largest 
customer. Into the second classification 
fits the deal by which last week Teletype 
Corp. of Chicago passed into the American 
Telephone & Telegraph fold, will be 
operated as a subsidiary of Western Elec- 
tric. Chicago Teletype manufactures 
printing telegraph equipment which trans- 
mits typewritten messages automatically 
and instantaneously between distant of- 
fices, enabling telegraph users to send their 
own “wires” directly, also to receive tele- 
grams and messages from Teletype- 
equipped branch offices. (T1ME uses such 
an instrument between editorial office in 
Manhattan and proof room in Chicago.) 
While both Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph & Cable have been increasingly 


| large Teletype customers, the Bell System 
| has more than 10,000 in use, many for its 
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Inquiries About It 


With a constantly increasing public 


interest in the activities of General 
Mills, the questions ‘‘ What Is General 
Mills? —What Are Its Activities, Its 
Scope, Management, Purposes and 
Brands?” are more and more becoming 
common queries. 


Born of the famous Washburn Crosby 
Company of Minneapolis, General 
Mills comprises 21 of the leading flour 
mills in the principal milling and dis- 
tribution centers of the United States. 

It controls some 28 of the leading flour 
brands of the United States in addition 
to the world’s most notable brand— 


Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 


Housewives’ Ideal 


Every day, American housewives by 
the millions say ‘‘Gold Medal’’, as 
their mothers did before them, when 
buying flour for the home. Its slogan, 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?”’ is learned 
by American children along with their 
alphabets. 

On the other hand, approximately one- 
half of the total number of bakeries in 
the United States list General Mills’ flours 
an important part in producing a great 
portion of the bread that feeds the nation 
every day —‘Good”’ times or “‘Bad”’. 


Bowman 
To Mittions or AMERICAN HOUSEWIVES 
The Meaning of Flour—‘‘Gold Medal” 


TIME 


WHAT GENERAL MILLS IS 


Gold Medal Flour of ‘‘Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
Fame—One of Its Brands 
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In THE Most REMOTE CORNERS OF THE WorRLD 
“Eventually—Why Not Now?’’, Gold Medal Flour 


The company’s activities thus are 
predicated on the Staff of Life itself— 
bread, flour and wheat products. 


Management 


Management is under a board includ- 
ing the heads of the original units of 
General Mills, Inc.—thus preserving 
the local individuality of each unit; yet 
enjoying the important economies in 
operation, distribution, manufacture 
and elimination of waste resulting from 
centralized ownership. 

Present capacity of the 21 General 
Mills, Inc., units reaches the impressive 
total of 85,850 barrels daily, with 
36,292,000 bushels terminal grain stor- 
age capacity, 255 country elevators and 


grain elevators with storage capacity of 
11,759,000 bushels, nine proprietary 


feed mills, two cereal food products 
mills (‘‘Wheaties” and Gold Medal 
Cake Flour), together with 69 branch 
offices and warehouses, engaged in sales 
and distribution. 


Research Program 


Modern industry today is turning 
more and more toward intensive study 
of manufacturing methods and advan- 
tageous utilization of all materials. To- 
ward this end, and for the first time in 
the milling industry, General Mills, Inc., 
has recently inaugurated its own com- 
prehensive commercial research pro- 
gram, comprising a staff of recognized 
experts who are equipped with every fa- 
cility to study and develop the needs of 
the industry for tomorrow’s business. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 1039 
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own system, many over leased wires. 
Another teletype product is the new high- 
speed stock ticker. The company last 
year had $12,000,000 gross sales. The 
deal will be accomplished by a share-for- 
share exchange, involves $31,500,000. 
Only recently did Teletype change from 
its original name: Morkrum-Kleinschmidt 
Corp. Early in September the company’s 
foreign business was sold to Creed & Co., 
British subsidiary of Int. Tel. & Tel. 

Kirkman to Colgate. Many cleansing 
products are manufactured by Kirkman 
& Son of New York, founded in 1837 by 
John Kirkman, now managed by Grand- 
son Sidney Alexander Kirkman, 50. Last 
week Kirkman & Son, whose assets are 
now $5,500,000, was bought by potent 
Colgate-Palmo}ive-Peet Co., leader of the 
industry. Kirkman & Son earned $249,000 
in the first half of this year, slightly more 
than 1929’s total profits. 

Copper. Following last fortnight’s 
bearish statistics on the copper situation 
(Time, Sept. 22), prices were again revised 
last week. Big producers who had been 
quoting 11¢ dropped to 1o3#¢, then 103¢. 
Custom smelters slashed their price from 
1o3¢ to 103¢. Rumors were rampant 
that many large properties would soon be 
closed down. Although bulls found solace 
in the report that Western Electric during 
the past six weeks has bought enough cop- 
per to supply the Bell System’s needs for 
four months, and other large consumers 
likewise think the present levels attractive, 
bears replied that, with such customers 
supplied, in the immediate future the mar- 
ket will be even more demoralized. 


—_— 
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Modern Doggery 


Many a dog of today is so genteel that 
he has never had a flea, never chased a 
cat. Last week Arthur W. Smith, stylish 
dog doctor, announced the opening of an 
exclusive hospital for nervous dogs in 
West Orange, N. J. Each pet will have 
a private room, will eat scientifically pre- 
pared foods. If, in spite of care, one of 
the dogs should die, Dogdoctor Smith has 
a cemetery handy. Near the hospital, 
438 dead dogs already lie in neat graves 
covered with vines and freshly cut flowers. 
Small white tombstones mark each place. 
One, a double grave, has a large head- 
stone on which is carved ‘“‘Mary and Jane 
of Sunnyfield—Awakened From _ the 
Dream of Life.”” Another stone memorial 
has painted on it a life-like picture of the 
deceased—a pomeranian. The inscrip- 
tion: 

LITTLE PUG 
Warm Summer Sun, 
Shine Kindly Here; 
Warm Summer Wind, 
Blow Softly Here ; 
Green Sod Above, 

Lie light, Lie light: 
Goodnight, Dear One, 
Goodnight, Goodnight. 


Another development for the modern 
dog is the Dog’s Bath Club, London, a 
canine beauty parlor pictured last fort- 
night in the London Graphic. Here dogs 
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are given baths in white enamel tubs, 
shampoos with the latest dog soap, are 
dried with the electric driers used in 
human beauty parlors. The lounge is 
decorated with dog murals by Ernest 
Mills, famed animal painter. The Prince 
of Wales gave him special permission to 
include his pet, princely Cairns in the 
picture. There is a cocktail bar where 
members may wag their tongues while 
waiting for their dogs. 

Manhattan has a Leash club, a meeting 
place like the London club where dog lov- 
ers can talk over their pets, but more 
exclusive and without dog bathrooms. It 
is merely as a little fraternal wrinkle that 
a member must own a pedigreed animal 
and put his favorite dog’s name instead 
of his own on his liquor locker. Dogs are 
seldom seen entering the Leash Club. 

an whee 
Musky Immigrants 

The steamship Bergensfjord landed in 
Manhattan last week with a cargo of 34 
musk oxen for the U. S. Government. 
The animals had come all the way 
from East Greenland via Norway; had 
even farther to travel after they reached 
Manhattan. The U. S. Government had 
bought them to release in the vicinity of 
Fairbanks, Alaska. The U. S. plans to 
spend $40,000 to re-establish the herds oi 
musk oxen which disappeared from Alaska 
before men can remember. 

The musk ox stands 5 ft. tall at the 
shoulder, has a broad heavy head, large 
curved horns, can live on Arctic vegeta- 
tion which would starve a reindeer. Be- 
cause of their hardy qualities, attempts 
were made two years ago to domesticate 
them for use as Arctic cows. Capt. 
Robert Abram Bartlett, leader of the 
Northeast Greenland Expedition, has two 
tame musk ox mascots which he captured 
in Greenland. Under its shaggy coat, the 


Were it possible to combine all the major 

2 elements of an ideal investment in one te 
security undoubtedly that security would 
soon become exceedingly popular. 


musk ox has a close covering of woolly 
fleece which experiments (at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, England) have shown to 
be excellent for cloth. It dyes and 
bleaches well, is as soft as cashmere, does 
not shrink. The meat of the musk ox can- 
not be distinguished from beef, nor the 
milk from cow’s milk. Neither meat nor 
milk taste of the strong musk odor which 
is characteristic of the animal and can be 
detected several hundred feet away. 


It is possible and it has been done! 


ORMERLY it has been impossible for the investor to 

secure an investment combining safety of principal, 
reasonable yield, and marketability with prospective 
capital appreciation. oe. 

Most important of musky-smelling ani- 
mals is the musk deer. The secretion from 
a small sac found in the male causes the 
pungent odor, is used in many perfumes. 
“Musk” was originally the name of musk 
deer perfume, later was transferred to all 
animals and plants which had a similar 
odor. Some musk animals: muskrat, musk 
duck, musk beetle, musk shrew, musk 
turtle, musk kangaroo. Plants: musk mal- 
low, musk root, musk clover, musk orchis, 
musk okra. 


That also has been accomplished! 


We shall be glad to furnish you with details concerning 


North American Trust Shares 
The Largest Fixed Investment Trust 


This standard security is held by con- 
servative investors from coast to coast. 


Send for Circular T-1 
paren eee 
Climbing Cow 
At Cuero, Tex., S. J. Parker went to 
look for a cow which had been missing 
three days. He said he found her stuck in 
a leaning tree which she had climbed for 
leaves to eat. 


Distributors Group, Incerporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses ) 


63 Wall Street New York City 
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PERE 


Take the yoke off 
America’s neck! 


The fierce scream of the fire siren shows that the yoke 
is working . . and the “yoke” is on you . . and on every 
other man, woman and child in America. It costs the 
Nation half a billion dollars a year to carry this burden 
imposed by fire losses. 

Is your city equipped with modern apparatus to cut 
down your share of this loss? You need modern appa- 
ratus, for apparatus of long ago is no better adapted 
for 1930 conditions than the old-time one-lunger. 

Only a few thousand dollars would re-equip the aver- 
age community with modern 1930 American-LaFrance 
fire apparatus . .. that starts and stops like greased 
lightning and darts in and out of traffic like small cars 
.-. that gets water or chemical on the fire almost the 
instant it arrives at the scene. 

See your fire chief about this. He’ll tell you how much 
more effectively his department could cope with fire if 
your community gave him 1930 LaFrance equipment. 

For 85 years American 
LaFrance has held un- 
disputed leadership... | 
90 percent of America’s | 
communities are La 
France equipped. 

LaFrance 1930 appa- 
ratus embodies sweep- 
ing advances... years 
ahead of their time. It 
minimizes the gamble 
with fire. 

Every citizen should 
know about LaFrance 
modern fire-fighting. 
Ask us to send some 
highly interesting, in- 
formative publications 
.. free, of course. 
scnnrcaytarnance J AA FRAN CE“ FOAM ITE FROTECTION 

AND 
FOAMITE CORPORATION 
DEPT.Q10 ELMIRA,N.Y. W ENGINEERING SERVIC 


AGAIN ST FIRE 
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Desks 


designed for N{ odern 


business 


THE ART METAL DE LUXE DESK 


EVER before have executives and 

professional men been offered as 
fine a desk in steel as this. There is 
dignity in the massive proportions; ex- 
quisite beauty in the two-toned walnut 
finish; velvety smooth operation of the 
drawers. This desk is one unit of the Art 
Metal De Luxe Suite, which includes roll 
top desk, table, typewriter desk, file, ward- 
robe, telephone stand, costumer and 
waste basket. 


A DESK PLANNED FOR BUSY MEN 


HIS Art Metal “2600” Line Desk is 

specially planned for the convenience 
of busy men, from the “Artolin” top to 
the bronze footings with floor-protecting 
Bakelite treads. The drawers glide 
smoothly in and out. Compartments are 
adjustable to suit the individual user, 
and drawers are interchangeable. There 
is a complete line of desks available in 
Art Metal “2600” quality to meet the 
needs of executives and staff. 


THE BIGGEST VALUE IN GENERAL CLERICAL DESKS 


NLY enormous production facilities 

could make this Art Metal “1500” 
line desk available at the price. It is Art 
Metal quality all the way through—the 
same fine steel construction; the perfect 
writing surface of washable “Artolin”; 
the interchangeable drawers; the auto- 
matic control lock; the solid bronze hard- 
ware; the handsome olive green or wood 
grain finishes; and, underneath, the 
strength of ageless steel. 


Besides desks, Art Metal makes every type of office equipment—all built of endur- 
ing steel]—all smoothly efficient. We shall be glad to supply catalogs on equip- 
ment for any type of business. Just check your requirements in the list below. 


Some Prominent 
Art Metal Desk Users 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
New York 
Elder Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland 
City of Boston, Boston 


Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


[ij Desks 0 Upright Unit Files 

0 Plan Files 0 Counter Height Files 

0 Fire Safes 0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving 0 Postindex Visible Files 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies in 500 cities 


rt Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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MUSIC 


Plume 

Two months ago the passing of Pro- 
fessor Leopold Auer left vacant the title 
of “greatest teacher of the violin.” The 
late great Hungarian* taught Efrem Zim- 
balist, Mischa Elman, Jascha Heifetz. 
Who would most worthily wear his plume? 
Last week in Manhattan the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music appointed as 
his successor Louis Persinger, teacher of 
the contemporary child prodigies Yehudi 
Menuhin and Ruggiero Ricci. 

Louis Persinger’s career holds no breath- 
less tales of splendor or of revolution as 
did his aged predecessor’s. He was born 














Louis PERSINGER 
After Auer. 


in Rochester, Ill., spent his early years in 
Oklahoma and Colorado. But his musical 
grounding was of the best. He: studied 
in Europe with Nikisch and Ysaye, served 
as concertmaster of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, gave many successful recitals 
throughout the Continent. When he set- 
tled in the U. S. it was as concertmaster 
of the San Francisco Symphony. From 
San Francisco, home of Menuhin and 
Ricci, spread his first fame as a teacher. 

Last year Persinger commuted between 
Manhattan and Cleveland’s Institute of 
Music. His Juilliard appointment will 
preclude such a schedule, keep him in 
Manhattan where his family now lives— 
his wife who was Angela Gianelli, an able 
pianist; Louis Jr., 12, also studying the 
piano; Rolf, 10, who shows marked talent 
for the violin. Since the spectacular suc- 
cess of his prodigies he has been besieged 
by parents, some with precocious, some 
with backward children. He is ignorantly 
supposed to be able to develop genius 
even where it does not exist. Like Auer, 
he employs simple methods, plays to his 
pupils a great deal, is at the same time 
careful not to stifle their individuality. 
Like Auer his dominant traits are sweet- 


*Auer was generally thought of as a Russian. 
He lived the greater part of his life in St. Peters- 
burg, taught at the Imperial Conservatory until 
the Revolution. 
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When you buy Insulation . . . . 


do you want many "Sales Talks” or one expert's advice? 


ODAY there is one headquarters—one central 

source for the finest in insulation and insulat- 
ing methods—to which you can turn for the com- 
plete solution of all your problems involving fuel 
conservation and temperature control through in- 
sulation. That headquarters is Johns-Manville. 


When you call in a J-M Engineer he is thoroughly 
trained to grasp your problems or needs quickly. 
His idea is not to “sell” you any particular type of 
insulation in preference to any other but to give 
you expert advice in the selection of the right 
insulation that will prove most satisfactory and will 
save money for you. He represents an organization 


Ml Johns-Manville 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


that has been the leading authority on industrial 
insulation for more than half a century. His recom- 
mendations to you are based on this unequalled and 
specialized experience. He is able to offer you highly 
efficient insulation in ANY form and combination 
— block, brick, cement or filler—to cover every 
temperature condition from the lowest to the highest. 


The J-M Representative not only brings to your 
particular problems an engineering experience and 
understanding that should be helpful to you, but 
his statement of your needs enables us to set our 
whole organization to work to solve your require- 
ments—intelligently and without waste of time. 


Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 
Please have a J-M Engineer call to discuss Insulation in 
our plant. 


SUPEREX, SIL-O-CEL, 85% MAGNESIA, SPONGE FELT, ROCK CORK 
For all temperatures from 400° F. below zero to the highest industrial temperatures 











your car 


WARM 


as your living room 


It is a simple matter with this amaz- 
ingly efficient, modern, pure air 
heating system — 
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Ha Dees 


HOTWATER 
CAR HEATER 


PATENT NOS. RE17131 AND 1746985 


Once installed, is a permanent source of com- 
fort and satisfaction, yet can be easily trans- 
ferred to your next new car. It gives you an 
abundance of heat in the co!dest sub-zero 
weather . . . and just the temperature you 
desire in any weather. 

Forced fan-circulation controlled and di- 
rected to any and all parts of your car with the 
touch of a finger—pure hot air on cold days— 
pure cool air on hot days . . . and at no greater 
upkeep cost than that of a tail-light. 

Front dash models for Sedans and Coupes 
—a special model for Ford Cars, and a De 
Luxe Rear Seat Heater. Ask your dealer for 
all the facts. 

Every HaDees Heater guaranteed by the 

world’slargest bonding house,the National 

Surety Company. Their Gold Bond Guar- 


antee of quality adds no extra cost to you. 
LIBERTY FOUNDRIES CO. 
(A Division of Burd Piston Ring Co.) 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 









Both Front and 

Rear Seat Heaters 

HaDees 
non - 
freezing 
fluid, the never-fail- 
ing, €Conomical, all- 
winter radiator fluid. 
Ask your dealer. 





Fan-forced 
heatin 
all models 
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HOT WATER 3 


CAR HEATER~ | 


PATENT NOS. RE17131 AND 1746985 | 


BLOWS HOT WHEN IT’S COLD | 
BLOWS COOL WHEN IT’S HOT| 
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ness and a gentle, kindly humor. Like 
Josef Hofmann, Albert Spalding, Mischa 
Elman, Alfred Hertz, Pablo Casals, Maria 
Jeritza and many another famed musician, 
he is a brilliant chess-player. In San 
Francisco he used to carry a little chess- 
board in his pocket. It was no unusual 
sight to see him take it out on a trolley 
car, set up a game. 


Children’s Opera 


In San Francisco last week shivers of 
delight scooted up and down many a 
small spine. In open-mouthed wonder 
children watched snowy-white angels float 
down from the sky; an old witch ride 
madly astride her broomstick, pausing 
only to tickle the nose of a raggedy boy 
waiting to be fattened and baked into 














4 s 
Wide World 
MAvuRICE RAVEL 


. brings chairs to life, makes frogs 
human. 


gingerbread. The climax came when his 
yellow-haired sister saved him with the 
wave of a magic juniper-branch and a 
hocus-pocus formula, when together they 
pushed the witch into the oven stoked for 
them. For children no moment of the per- 
formance approaches this supreme one in 
Engelbert Humperdinck’s Hansel und 
Gretel. 

Children seldom care whether a story is 
old or new. They do not concern them- 
selves with such portentous events as 
operatic premiéres. It was the grown-ups 
last week who appeared most impressed by 
the first U. S. performance of Maurice 
Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortileges (A 
Naughty Boy’s Dream), also written for 
children and given on a double bill with 
Hansel und Gretel. They were impor- 
tantly aware that Ravel is considered the 
foremost contemporary French composer. 
Some had heard him two years ago with 
the San Francisco Symphony, knew his 
suave, mocking Valse, his lovely Mother- 


| Goose Suite, his high-powered Bolero. Pre- 


pared to be charmed, they watched the 
unfolding of his latest fantasy about a boy 
who shirked his studies, teased his pets. 
Clock, chairs, teapot came to life. Cat, 
squirrel, frog and bat took on human 
ways. It was all delightfully fragile and 
the more music-wise waxed enthusiastic 
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over the smart orchestration which sug- 
gested perfectly so detailed a bit as the 
Boy stupidly mulling over his mathe- 
matics. Soprano Queena Mario, all agreed, 
made an irresistibly piquant Boy. But the 
children liked her better when she came 
out as Gretel, with great holes in her 
stockings, with pigtails stiff as twigs. 


MILESTONES | 


Born. To Governor & Mrs. Frank Gil- 
man Allen of Massachusetts, on the day 
of Governor Allen’s nomination for re- 
election, in Boston; a daughter. Name: 
Marjorie. Date: Sept. 17. Their first son, 
Frank Gilman Jr., 2, was born two days 
after Governor Allen was elected. 

a 

Engaged. John Jacob Raskob Jr., 23, 
eldest of the eleven children of the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; and Minerva Elaine Aaronson, 
19, lawyer’s stenographer, of New Haven, 
Conn. They met while Raskob Jr. was 
at Yale (Sheffield Scientific School, class 
of 1929). 














—>—_ 

Married. Francis C. Eustis Hitchcock, 
youngest member of the famed Long Is- 
land polo family; and Miss Mary Atwell, 
Long Island socialite; at St. Mary’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Manhasset, L. I. 
Best man: Brother Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
international polo captain. 

eee Se 

Married. Robert Marion La Follette, 
35, since 1925 Republican Senator from 
Wisconsin; and Rachel Wilson Young of 
Washington, since 1925 his secretary; at 
the Maple Bluff Farm near Madison, Wis., 
on the same day that his brother Philip 
received the Republican nomination for 
Governor of Wisconsin (see p. 20). 

en ents 

Died. Hans Herzl, 40, son of the late 
political Zionist, Theodor Herzl; at Bor- 
deaux; by shooting himself, immediately 
after the funeral of his sister Paulina, in 
whose coffin, “where there is plenty of 
space for both,” he wished to be buried. 
In effort to escape being merely his fa- 
ther’s son he became in turn a Baptist, a 
Roman Catholic, again a Jew. Before sui- 
cide he wrote: “My situation is that of a 
dead man. When God wants to destroy a 
person he first converts him into a mad 


man.””* 
—— ee 

Died. Milton Sills, 48, famed cinemac- 
tor, intelligent player of stupid two-fisted 
roles (Men of Steel, Hard Boiled Hag- 
gerty, The Barker), onetime Fellow in 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
onetime actor of melodrama with a kero- 
sene troupe in Ohio, onetime Broadway 
idol, all his life a student of literature and 
music; of a heart attack after a hard game 
of tennis with his wife (Doris Kenyon 
Sills) at their home in Brentwood Heights 
near Los Angeles. Eight years ago Sills 
told Louis Sherwin, colyumist of. the New 
York Evening Post, why he left philoso- 
phy for acting. Said he: “I went on the 
stage, you poor ape, because I thought it 
would give me more leisure to read... . 





*Cf. (author unknown): “Quos Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat.” 
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What I would rather have done than any- 
thing else is write.” 


a onan 

Died. John Thompson Dorrance, Ph. 
D., 56, president of Campbell Soup Co., 
a director of Pennsylvania Railroad, Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co., Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, four other com- 
panies; after a heart attack, at his home 
in Cinnaminson, N. J. Dr. Dorrance had 
degrees from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the University of Got- 
tingen, Germany. But such confidence 
had he in his canned, condensed soup 
idea that he went to work at $7.50 a 
week for a canning company, amassed a 
fortune of $22,000,000. With the excep- 
tion of the late King Edward VII he was 
the only foreigner ever elected to mem- 
bership in the French Mutual Aid Society 
of Paris Chefs. 


Died. Frank Richards Ford, 59, Man- 
hattan engineer, member of the famed 
engineering firm Ford, Bacon & Davis, a 
director of L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., consulting engineer and di- 
rector of six other companies, planner of 
the Philadelphia rapid transit system and 
the unification of electric street railways 
in Chicago; after an operation, at the 
Medical Center in Manhattan. 

= 

Died. Robert Livingston Rudolph, 64, 
presiding bishop of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Diocese of New York and Philadel- 
phia, since 1925 dean of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia; of apoplexy, at 
his summer home in Dorset, Vt. 

eS ee 

Died. John Lind, 76, onehanded (he 
lost his left hand in a sawmill) Swedish- 
born onetime (1899-1901) Governor of 
Minnesota, four-time Republican Repre- 
sentative from the 4th Minnesota Dis- 
trict, in 1913 President Wilson’s unofficial 
emissary to Mexico under the then Pro- 
visional President Victoriano Huerta; 
after long illness, in Minneapolis. 


; —$— 

Died. Rev. William Andrew Leonard, 
82, since 1889 Episcopal Bishop of Ohio, 
founder of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Free 
Library, Presiding Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church in the U. S. from January to 
March 1930, Presiding Bishop at the trial 
of Bishop William Montgomery Brown;* 
of old age; at Gambier, Ohio. 


Died. Henry Phipps, go, patriarch of 
the steel industry, longtime business as- 
sociate of Thomas and Andrew Carnegie, 
father of Hon. Mrs. Frederick Edward 
Guest (Capt. Rt. Hon. Guest was one- 
time private secretary to Winston 
Churchill), of John Shaffer, Henry Car- 
negie, Howard Phipps (all officers of 
U. S. Steel Corp. and donors to polo at 
Yale University), and of Mrs. Bradley 
Martin (famed socialite-philanthropist), 
grandfather of International Poloist Win- 
ston Guest; of old age, at Great Neck, 
L. I. Some philanthropies of Steelman 
Phipps: a psychiatric clinic at Johns Hop- 
kins University; Phipps Institute (for 
clinical research in the field of tubercu- 
losis) at the University of Pennsylvania; 
model tenements in Manhattan. 


*Unfrocked in New Orleans, 1925; now a 
bishop of the Old Catholic Church in America. 
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COOPERATING WITH BUILDERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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IN FRANCE—american cotton being un- 


loaded on the wharves at Havre. At this great 
port is located a Guaranty Office—a com- 
pletely equipped bank for international trade. 
Our Havre Office facilitates the business of 
many promineni American shippers of cotton 
and other products. 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the total export and 
domestic movement of cotton is financed 
by the Guaranty Trust Company. Our excep- 
tional service to the cotton interests is typical of 
that rendered to every important branch of 
American industry. We shall be pleased to dis- 
cuss with you the banking problems involved in 
your domestic and international business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS MORE THAN $295,000,000 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

Luana. One proverb of show-business 
says that first-rate plays become second- 
rate musicomedies.* Oldtime theatregoers 
who remember that lush melodrama The 
Bird of Paradise—in which Lenore Ulric, 
Laurette Taylor, Lewis Stone, Guy Bates 
Post once took part—did not find Arthur 
Hammerstein’s florid musical adaptation, 
Luana, as successful entertainment as its 
progenitor. Tediously faithful to the 
original plot in which a princess of the 
Sandwich Islands marries a young U. S. 
doctor, only to lose him and destroy her- 
self in a volcano as a sacrifice to her 
people, Producer Hammerstein has given 
his show an exceedingly dull and majestic 
pace. 

It has been so many years since 
ukuleles and hula dancing were introduced 
to the U. S. that any attempt to revive 
the Hawaiian mood which burgeoned in 
1913 somehow becomes tawdry, tasteless, 
stagey. The booming Viennese melodies 
and waltzes that Rudolf Friml has pro- 
vided for Luana may seem less incon- 
gruous, more tuneful when heard removed 
from the setting of papier-mdché palm 
trees, skirts of all grasses and emaciated, 
brown-powdered chorus boys. Robert 
Chisholm (Golden Dawn, Sweet Adeline), 
as a drunken beachcomber, does some 
powerful chanting with “Son of the Sun.” 
Ruth Altman, the latest find of Producer 
Hammerstein, a luscious-looking lady who 
sings well but whose speaking voice is 
throaty to the point of unintelligibility, 
is fairly satisfactory as the ill-starred 
princess. The vaudeville team of Jans & 
Whalen capers through some very thin 
comedy material, representing the inevi- 
table U. S. Marines. Most hummable 


waltz: “Magic Spell of Love.” 
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Symphony In Two Flats. No one 
qualifies for the title of British Matinee 
Idol better than handsome, dark-maned 


*There are exceptions, e.g., Hit the Deck from 
Shore Leave. 


JOSLIN’'S 


FCLIPSE 
TIME STAMP 


“reer Oftred! $] r 


The Stamp with a Memory! 


Durable-Efficient-Lightweight 
Convenient - Attractive 


Records tine, date and other data on oifice and factory 
correspondence, forms and other routine records. 
Protects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures 
permanent records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case pro- 
tects accurate clock, Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only 
$17.50 each, 


Pin Coupon and Check to Letterhead — then Mail 


D. JOSLIN Manufacturing Co., 
Manistee, Mich., U.S.A. 
CO Send catalog 


oO Enclosed find $17.50 for Time Stamp- 
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Ivor Novello (Davies), songwriter, the- 
atrical manager, playwright, actor, cine- 
mactor. A graduate of Magdalen (pro- 
nounced “maudlin”) College, Oxford, he 
published his first ballad when 15. When 
he was 21 the War broke out. Mr. No- 
vello signalized the event by composing 
the big-selling ballad, “Keep The Home 
Fires Burning.” 

The vehicle which brings Mr. Novello 


to the U. S. for the first time is one of his 
own making called Symphony In Two 


© Keystone 


Ivor NOvVELLO 


Upstairs, pathos; downstairs, farce. 


Flats, which has enjoyed a_ profitable 
London run. Although the author is no 
doubt aware that a symphony is properly 
a composition “of three or four move- 
ments contrasted in rhythm but related 
in tonality, having an organic unity of sen- 
timent and style,” the two divisions of 
Mr. Novello’s drama are almost totally 
unrelated, autonomous. The only bond 
which the two sets of characters have is 
that their apartments are located in the 
same building. 

On “The Floor Above” live David Ken- 
nard (Ivor Novello) & wife (Benita 
Hume). Their story: While working on a 
symphony, David goes blind. His wife’s 
suitor subsidizes the family, allows David 
to believe that his symphony has won a 
$10,000 competition. David finds out the 
truth, imagines that his wife is unfaithful, 
dismisses her. When she returns he will 
not allow her to sacrifice herself for him, 
pretends that he has regained his sight. 
The deception is unsuccessful, however, 
and Mr. & Mrs. Kennard are last seen at 
the piano, where he is playing her a little 
love ditty. 

Meanwhile, sandwiched in between the 
serious affairs that transpire above, the 
wildest farce is enacted on “The Floor 
Below.” ‘There a baroque, gold-turbaned 
widow (Lilian Braithwaite) with an Elinor 
Glynt in her eye, is trying to keep her 
daughter from getting married pending her 
own nuptials. The substance of this 
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vaudeville skit is slim but Playwright 
Novello patiently works over it until, 
like the breakfast bacon & eggs, both tales 
come out about even. A good deal of the 
action in the Kennard flat upstairs is valid 
and affecting, in spite of its antiquated 
situation. And some of the comedy in the 
flat downstairs is funny, if overlong. At 
least, audiences felt they had gotten their 
money’s worth. 


—o— 


Nina Rosa was nurtured through a 
début in Chicago and a tryout at the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. Manhattan au- 
diences, watching the opening curtain, 
were reminded of that Hispanic musical 
durbar of a past season called Rio Rita. 
There were a number of handsome U. S. 
citizens transplanted to a South American 
scene. They apparently had been having 
difficulty in locating a gold mine in the 
Andes which had once been worked to a 
profit by the Incas. The plot grows more 
Incandescent when it develops that Jack 
Haines (Guy Robertson) has fallen in love 
with a lady (Ethelind Terry) who has 
been despoiled of her father’s gold claims. 
More or less abetting a scheme to ruin 
the U. S. prospectors and to snatch Miss 
Terry from Mr. Robertson is a sinister- 
appearing gaucho from the Argentine 
who goes by the name of Don Fernando 
(Clay Clements). 

The course of the operetta has its nor- 
mal ups and downs until the beginning of 
Act II, when all of a sudden blond, curly- 
headed Mr. Robertson starts a rough & 
tumble fight with Mr. Clements over the 
favors of Miss Terry. This event helps 
to differentiate Nina Rosa from its op- 
eratic contemporaries. It is really a 
swashbuckling, galvanated musical drama, 
of the sort which appeals to a faintly sa- 
distic expectancy on the part of its spec- 
tators. 

There is some good music written by 
Sigmund Rombert and in one song— 
“Pizarro Was a Very Narrow Man’— 
Irving Caesar has turned out a rollicking 
lyric. The book, by Otto Harbach, is 
usually plausible. 

Chief eye-attraction is Armida, a 
sprightly maiden from Hollywood (Gen- 
eral Crack, A Texas Moon), who capers 
through some heelful routines. Most me- 
morable tunes of the show include: “Nina 
Rosa,” “Your Smiles, Your Tears,” “A 
Gaucho Love Song,” “My First Love, 
My Last Love.” 

The Messrs. Shubert have taken pains 
to point out that “all Inca detail in Nina 
Rosa, as well as the Inca designs for the 
curtains, are based upon authentic relics 
and data obtained in Peruvian museums.” 
Settings appeared authentic, chorines 
merely Perusable. 


—_—o—_ 


With Privileges is called a “psycho- 
logical drama.” It is the work of Ruth 
Welty, onetime psychology instructor. 
Scene of the experimentation is the kitchen 
of a rooming house in which the subjects, 
eight seedy guests, are privileged to cook 
their meals. There is Carl Westcott (Roy 
Hargrave), an incipient architect from 
Ohio, who loves a dark and mysterious girl 
named Rachel, and is loved by the land- 
lady’s cousin Mary. After Mr. Hargrave 
has won a Beaux Arts prize of $5,000 he 
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A new discovery 
in driving comfort 


Hundreds...perhaps thousands... 
of men who rely on athletic sup- 
porters for safety insurance in golf, 
tennis, swimming and other active 
sports, have learned by experience 
how much they add to comfort in 
long motor drives. 

“Why limit Pal’s use to golf and 
baseball?” one of them writes tous. 
“I get as much solid comfort out of 
miy Pal on the road as on the fair- 
way. I drive more easily. I feel se- 
cure. I’m free from cramps and 
strains, And I’m less tired at the 
finish when I wear a Pal.” 


Pal is the finest supporter made. 
Stout, rubber-cored ribs, reinforce- 
ing its soft knitted pouch, give 
super-support without binding or 
chafing. Light, porous, cool ...slow 
to absorb perspiration. Economical, 
too, at a dollar and upward. 


Bike is a simpler one-piece, all- 
elastic supporter, whose ingenious 
design doubles its strength and 
service. Easy to wear and wash... 


easy to buy for 50 cents. At all 
druggists and sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 


( BAUER & BLACK _ ) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago . . New York . . Toronto 


What every man should know 
about the need and functions a a 
supporter is concisely presented in 
our new treatise “‘Guard the Vital 
Zone.” Address Bauer & Black, 
2544 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 


free copy. 
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takes Rachel to Atlantic City where she 
hopes to find her vanished lover and where 


Mr. Hargrave hopes to accomplish his 
end. Neither succeeds. Returned to the 
kitchen, Rachel jumps from the roof, Mr. 
Hargrave enacts another one of his hys- 
terical scenes which brought him into 
prominence in The Spider and House party. 
With Privileges is meagre theatrical fare. 


nore ren 


The Rhapsody concerns itself with the 
problems of Lodar Baron (Louis Calhern), 
a Hungarian composer who still harbors 
a persecution fixation, brought on during 
the War by a brutal sergeant in his regi- 
ment. From time to time the composer 
disappears to go on informal man-hunts 
when the thought of his onetime superior 
obsesses him. When the able ministra- 
tions of a mistress and a sweetheart are 
incapable of assuaging him, his physician 
sagely conceives the plan of facing him 
with the sergeant, letting Lodar blast 
away at him with a revolver loaded with 
blanks. This cures Lodar, rings down the 
curtain on a spotty, boresome play. Audi- 
ences wondered what ever persuaded 


Producer George M. Cohan to allow the 
piece to appear under his auspices. 
—o— 


Insult. The spectacle of British actors 
speaking British-translated lines from a 
Dutch drama on an American stage is 
likely to become confusing. So marked 
are the types in Jan Fabricius’ play that 
one feels the mummers have mislaid the 
Sam Browne belts, pith helmets and khaki 
drill uniforms of England’s tropical troops, 
adorning themselves by some unfortunate 
mistake in the wardrobe department with 
the pot caps and gaiters of the Dutch 
East Indies colonial army. This is rather 
a weighty matter since the costuming in 
such an absurd play as Jnsult is a neces- 
sary adjunct to the silly posturing of its 
actors. 

Laid in the Dutch colonies of the Far 
East, /nsult’s main characters are: a testy 
old major, his fair-haired daughter-in-law, 
and the dashing half-caste officer who is a 
friend of her husband and in love with her. 
Enraged by the major, the _ half-caste 
strikes him, thereby making himself 
eligible for the death penalty under mili- 
tary law. During a thunderstorm just 
prior to this occurrence the swart lieu- 
tenant had announced ominously: “The 
gods are angry tonight; they demand a 
sacrifice. . . . My native blood is strong 
within me—something is threatening.” 
From the standpoint of audience-intelli- 
gence, the play is neatly titled. 

—_—o— 

The Cinderelative. Sensible theatre- 
goers do not expect a Green Pastures to 
open every week. They are _ justified, 
however, in anticipating that the theatre, 
like the cinema, will provide adequate 
pot-boilers in the interim between really 
good plays. One more example to the 
contrary was The Cinderelative, of which 
the title was no more ridiculous than its 
hero and heroine—called The Boy and 
The Girl—and its jumbled, absurd story. 
There was nothing to recommend this 
show. Dorothy Heyward, who helped her 
husband DuBose adapt his novel Porgy to 
the stage, did herself an injustice by allow- 
ing her name to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with its authorship. 






A NEW CAMERA 
FROM EUROPE... 


The smallest pock- 

et camera made, 

that will take stand- 

ard film No. 120, 

Size 2144,x3%4. 

Equipped with fin- 

est quality F 6.3 

Anastigmat Lens 

which takes sharp, 

clear and brilliant 

pictures under difficult light conditions, and 
gives you a negative from which unusually 
fine enlargements can be made. 


This camera also has an arrangement where- 
by the film key automatically snaps into 
place as soon as the film is inserted. 


These are only a few of the superiorities 
of this newest camera! 

A splendid value offered S 50 
at the low price of 


cAsk your Camera Dealer or Write Dept. T. V. 


WILLOUGHBY 
CAMERA STORES, INC. 


110 West 32nd St., New York 


U.S. Sales Agents for Voigtlander Cameras 
Established 1899 





A Timely 


Consideration 


Sound and profitable investing 
now, more than ever, depends 
upon proper selection of 
securities. 


Investors who will take ad- 
vantage of the attractive yields 
now prevailing will appreci- 
ate the information contained 
in this booklet. 


Send for it today 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


430 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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> M hers zs the 


RIGHT DEGREE 
for HUMIDITY 








e as there is for 


TEMPERATURE 


Creating humidity — evaporating moisture 
into a heated dry atmosphere — is only the 
first step in air conditioning. There is the right 
degree for humidity as there is for temper- 
ature. Too low a relative humidity produces 
discomfort, throat irritation, drying out of 
furniture and woodwork, high fuel bills; too 
high a relative humidity produces condense- 
tion, swelling of doors and woodwork, dis- 
comfort. Humidity must be produced — but 
it must also be controlled. 


The Lewis Air Conditioner is far more than a 
humidifying device. It places humidity con- 
trol at your finger tips as completely as is the 
control of your temperature. The patented 
Lewis Humitrol looks like a thermostat — 
works like one. You set the Humitrol for the 
relative humidity you wish to maintain— it 
éutomatically governs the operation of the 
Lewis Air Conditioner. The 
Lewis produces humidity in a 
vaporous, gaseous form, assur- 
ing rapid diffusion. All air is 
washed in the humidifying sec- 
tion. Through forced recircula- 
tion of air, humidity is main- 
tained throughout the house. 
Units are available in attractive 
cabinet or concealed models to 
replace an existing radiator or 
for basement installation. The 


cost is moderate. Mail coupon THE NEW 
today. HUMITROL 


LEWIS 4 Corircriea” 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


Lewis Corporation, 
823 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Please send me without obligation your 
free booklet ‘‘Controlled Humidity and 
Human Comfort’ together with full infor- 
mation on Lewis Air Conditioners. 


Name 





Address 
City and State 


DEALERS WANTED i interested 


check here 
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MEDICINE 








Mobilizing for Cancer 


Two well-handled events last week pub- 
licized the medical profession’s decision 
that to reduce cancer mortality* the pub- 
lic must be taught to go to a doctor the 
instant some physical abnormality ap- 
pears, and that doctors must be taught 
to recognize the early stages of cancer. If 
cancer is caught at its initial appearance 
it can usually be cured by surgery or 
radium. 

At Baltimore, Dr. Joseph Colt Blood- 
good, clinical professor of surgery and 
director of the Garvan Experimental 
Laboratory at Johns Hopkins University,t 
presided over a three-day conference of 
medical men. Twenty-thousand letters 
had been sent inviting doctors to instruc- 
tion in reading X-ray pictures of cancer- 
ous bones. Only 300 appeared at Balti- 
more, but events proved that the 300 
needed Dr. Bloodgood’s instruction. He 
had photograph after photograph of 
cancerous bones and joints thrown on a 
screen. The 300 were asked to write 
down their diagnoses. At first very few 
were correct. But as projections con- 
tinued scores mounted until at the end 
most of the doctors agreed in their pic- 
ture readings, could return home more con- 
fident of making proper cancer diagnoses. 

Dr. Bloodgood repeated the offer which 
Johns Hopkins and all the other great 
cancer clinics have made: if a doctor is 
uncertain of an X-ray diagnosis, he may 
mail the photograph to the clinic. Ex- 
perts will report the reading to him and 
not make a charge unless the doctor says 
that his patient can afford to pay. 

Dr. Edwin Charles Ernst, 45, of St. 
Louis, president of the new Radiological 
Research Institute, took the occasion to 
flay U. S. manufacturers of X-ray tubes. 
Bold was his charge: “The larger com- 
panies of unlimited financial resources ap- 
parently limit their researches and de- 
velopments of improved apparatus or 
X-ray tubes to those improvements that 
promise large profits. One such organiza- 
tion in this country controls the patent 
rights to manufacture X-ray tubes ex- 
clusively** and as a result charges pro- 
hibitory prices [$125-$450] for the neces- 
sary tubes of the physicians who must 
purchase them for X-ray diagnosis and the 
treatment of cancer. 

“At present these tubes are not satis- 
factory, certainly far inferior in quality 
to those made in Europe and much higher 
in price. Effective and beneficial research 
in the unlimited virgin field of radiology 


*150,000 yearly in the U. S., 50,000 in Great 
Britain, 500,000 in those civilized countries 
which keep vital statistics. 

+Dr. Bloodgood, 62, Milwaukee lawyer's son, 
is son-in-law of the late Manhattan Publisher 
Henry Holt (Henry Holt & Co., text books). Dr. 
Bloodgood’s brother is Wheeler Peckham Blood- 
good, 58, Milwaukee insurance lawyer, friend of 
the Progressive La Follettes (see p. 20). 

**General Electric X-Ray Corp., of Chicago, 
until last February called Victor X-Ray Corp. 
This company, largest manufacturer in the U. S., 
is a subsidiary of General Electric Co. Chairman 
is Herbert Scott Blake; president, Charles F. 
Samms;: consulting engineer, Dr. William David 
Coolidge, inventor of the Coolidge X-ray tube. 
Other U. S. X-ray equipment firms: Westing- 
house Lamp Co., X-ray division; Kelley-Koett 
Manufacturing Co. (Covington, Ky.). 








has thus been retarded for many years, 
perhaps more directly due to the practices 
of the company at present enjoying the 
X-ray tube monopoly by filing away use- 
ful patents which could and should have 
been employed by others in the interest 
of humanity and especially the treatment 
of cancer by a more effective X-ray radia- 
ORs. « 

“There is no question but that the X-ray 
tubes can be materially improved and 
made more powerful. We now produce 
X-rays of from 6,000 to 250,000 volts 
and, if we went to-.400,000 volts, we could 
get practically radium rays from an X-ray 
tube. We know results would be better. 
But we cannot go that high, for we lack 
tubes to stand it, and so far no one has 
dared to tackle their development because 
of the patent monopoly.” 

Last week, too, the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards announced that its Lauriston 
S. Taylor had developed an apparatus to 
standardize the measurement of the ‘in- 
tensity of X-rays, so that a radiologist 
need no longer risk burning patients need- 
lessly or dangerously. 

At Toronto the Canadian Club pro- 
vided a radio microphone when its officers 
learned that Lord Moynihan, in town for 
the dedication of the Banting Medical 
Institute (see p. 61) wished to tell the 
lay public about cancer. Said he, with 
all the power of a great surgeon and the 
prestige of a Lord: 

“One in every seven of you who are 
listening to me over the radio and are 
more than 35 years old will die of cancer. 
. . . Cancer is not only a scourge. It is 
a dirty fighter. It takes men just at the 
time when their lives are of most service 
to their family circle, in their professional 
life or business life, and when their wis- 
dom is of greatest value to the State. 
Cancer is cured by surgery. That is to 
say, patients live so long that they have 
time to die of something else. And they 
also live so long that they may be sure 
they are entirely free from the disease. 


“T am not distinguished from any other 
surgeon in this room, but I can give my 
personal experience in my life: I have 
lost only one case of cancer of the breast 
from operation, and it is clear, therefore, 
that surgery alone can offer little further 
help. We are doing the very limit of 
what is possible. 

“In my judgment, we can go no further 
along the road of progréss in the command 
of cancer unless we have the help of the 
public. We must have an educational 
campaign. We must make the public 
understand what cancer is, and how best 
its great dangers can be met. And, in the 
second place, we must undertake research. 

“Cancer is always primarily a local 
disease. It always begins in one place. It 
never begins as a blood condition, affect- 
ing first one and then the other. That is 
the most undeniable truth with regard to 
cancer. Secondly, where it is local and 
accessible to the surgeon, it is in every 
single case a curable disease. In the third 
place, cancer very rarely attacks a healthy 
organ. The moral is, you should keep 
yourself as fit as you can... .” 
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Institute that Insulin Built 


Professor Frederick Grant Banting, 38, 
of the University of Toronto, proceeded 
from his home in Bedford Road, Toronto, 
a warmish morning last week, to behold a 
concrete compliment for his isolating in- 
sulin from the pancreas (sweetbread). His 
University, which had already created a 
chair of medical research for him, this 
morning was going to dedicate his splen- 
didly-equipped Banting Medical Institute. 
In black silk robe gaudy with doctorate 
trimmings of four universities Professor 
Banting spent a long day attending cere- 
monies and meals, hearing speeches, en- 
comiums. Pat was the praise of Berkeley 
George Andrew Lord Moynihan of Leeds, 
president of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons: “His memorial is the gratitude in 
the hearts of millions of [diabetic] people 
who owe their lives to Dr. Banting. Am 
I not right; when I add, he wears with 














Keystone 


Toronto’s BANTING 
He was immortalized. 


becoming humility, the crown of immor- 
tality?” Throughout the long day Pro- 
fessor Banting said scarcely a word. He 
may have been thinking, as many of his 
lauders were, of his sudden flight to pres- 
tige. Dates best mark that progress: 

1919. Returned from the War, wound- 
ed, with a military cross, expert in sur- 
gery. 

1921. Persuaded a great teacher Dr. 
John James Rickard MacLeod, professor 
of physiology at the University of To- 
ronto,* that he was on the verge of iso- 
lating pancreas hormone (insulin) which 
promised to be the best treatment (pos- 
sibly the cure) for diabetes. He needed 
laboratory facilities and opportunities for 
clinical experiment. Professor MacLeod 
secured him a lectureship in pharmacol- 
ogy at the University of Toronto (pay 
$1,000 yearly). For pocket money Dr. 
Banting cut out tonsils. 

1922. Insulin was announced as the 
specific treatment for diabetes. 

1923. Professor of medical research 
(Toronto); Nobel Prize for medicine 
(jointly with Professor MacLeod). 


*Since 1928 regius professor of physiology at 
Aberdeen. 


TIME 
AERONAUTICS 


No Lake Landings?. 


In New Jersey recently one Frank A. 
Morgan made routine application to the 
State Board of Commerce & Navigation 
for permission to operate an amphibian 
service between Lake Hopatcong, popular 
resort, and New York. Last week leaders 
of the aviation industry, no less than Mr. 
Morgan, were astounded, then indignant 
to learn that permission was refused; 
moreover, that aircraft “will not be per- 
mitted to land on any New Jersey inland 
waters.” 

Unprecedented, this ruling whipped up 
a squall of protest. The Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce called in William 
Patterson MacCracken Jr., chairman of its 
legal committee, demanded a hearing be- 
fore the board. There was talk of a test 
case in court. Manufacturers—partic- 
ularly of seaplanes and amphibians—were 
incredulous. Their whole appeal to the 
private flyer, upon whom they depend for 
much of their business, is based on the 
inducement of flying between city and 
vacation camp where lakes furnish easy, 
safe landing places without cost. Such 
lakes abound in New Jersey. 

J. Spericer Smith, president of the 
Board of Commerce & Navigation, stated 
his case: inland lakes are constantly used 
by small boats. Aircraft taking off and 
alighting endanger the lives of the boaters. 
The ban does not extend to rivers. 

Cautious Clarence Marshall Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, withheld his opinion while he be- 
gan a careful study of the case. Said he 
solemnly: “If the disadvantages in allow- 
ing seaplanes to navigate ... are so 
serious and numerous as to offset the pos- 
sible benefits which might accrue to the 
state of New Jersey, then the action pos- 
sibly is both wise and justified.” 

Apparently New Jersey air traffic law 
gives the state full control of navigation 
on lakes totally within its boundaries, 
whether public or private. 

ae See 








Avco’s Affairs 


No one expected Aviation Corp. to 
show a profit for the first half of this 
year. The only question was, “how great 
will be the loss?” Last week appeared the 
answer: $3,236,317.95; loss for 1929 
(Avco was organized March 1929): 
$1,443,822. 

Of the new loss, $1,095,813.11 was de- 
scribed as “extraordinary charge-offs and 
provision for special losses, including ad- 
justments relating in part to prior peri- 
ods.” President Frederic Gallup Coburn 
included therein the losses (by current 
lower prices) in value of unsold Fairchild 
planes & engines; of “ventures... 
which do not now seem to promise profit- 
able operation” (possibly Cuban flying 
service, various flying schools). Aviation 
Corp., with its $19,000,000 cash resources, 
could well afford the “house cleaning” of 
items that would otherwise hang over to 
clutter up future balance sheets, and miti- 
gate the good showing anticipated from 
benefits of the Watres airmail bill (True, 
April 28; May 5s). 

On the heels of Avco’s semi-annual 
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HETHER you want to run a few copies 

or several thousand the Lettergraph will 
make them . . . in one or more colors . . . at 
average operating cost of 25 per 1,000. 


The Lettergraph is easily operated, trouble- 
free, durable. Takes from postcard size to 9x15 
sheet (maximum printing surface 714x11 in.). 
Thousands in use by businesses, schools, church- 
es, clubs, factories, railroads, etc. Needed 
wherever duplicate copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn are made. Work equal to that 
produced by costly machines. Here is what 
one user says:— 


“| am more than pleased with my Letter- 
graph. It sure is bringing in results. My cus- 
tomers all say my new style of circular has a 
more personal effect—like a letter. For years 

have wasted money foolishly on printed 
circulars without any results. | see now how 
wonderfully the public takes to a personal 
letter bulletin.’ —Ernest E. Schuber, Grocery 
& Meat Market, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail Coupon for 10-day Trial Offer 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO.), Inc. 
Established 1903 


935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
HEYER - Rotary- 


i F; f = TRADE MARK = ( 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 








THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc., g 

1 935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill | 
Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. | 
NEN Hae a APSA Se Reved ees a oesaisenes 
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Row Your Way to Health 
with the 


GYM-BOAT 


The only Hydraulic Home-rowing machine 
—20 springs —nothing to get out of order 





Keeps Dad Fit Builds Up Junior 
Reduces Abdomen and Hips 


EXERCISES THE WHOLE 
FAMILY 


Rowing’s the finest exercise—enjoy its bene- 
fits right in your own home. The Gym-Boat 
is a simple machine that is good for inactive 
muscles and lazy circulation. It makes you 
breathe deeply—stirs up stagnant blood and 
gives your body a healthy glow . . . loosens up 
stiff joints and keeps them supple—replaces 
surplus fat with solid flesh and muscle! 


Five Minutes A Day 
Brings Health To Stay 


Once you’ve rowed the Gym-Boat you'll feel 
the difference in a single day. Excellent for 
grown-ups, children—a boon to office work- 
ers and professional people. Recommended 
by physicians. So compact that it fits under 
the bed or in a closet—and so light that a 
child can carry it. 


See your doctor twice a year; row 
your GYM-BOAT once a day. 


The GYM-BOAT is modestly priced—you 
are offered an unusually liberal payment plan 
plus a money-back guarantee. Write for illus- 
trated booklet NOW. Use the coupon below. 
oF FS a a a ee ce 
J. W. COOPER & CO. 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation please send Free Booklet F 
*‘All About the Gym-Boat.” 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Volume XV (Jan. 6-June 30,1930) 
has been bound and is now ready for 
distribution. Completely cross-indexed. 
Bound in dark blue buckram, gold let- 
tering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XT, 
XII, XIII and XIV are also availeble 
at the same price. 


Address orders to M. E. STL WELL, 
Time, 350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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statement came announcement by Post- 
master General Walter Folger Brown that 
the contract for the new southern trans- 
continental airmail route was awarded to 
the sole bidder—Aviation Corp. (through 
its subsidiary, Robertson Aircraft Corp.) 
bidding jointly with Southwest Air Fast 
Express (TIME, Sept. 8). 

Even that plum tasted slightly tart to 
Aviation Corp. officials, whose mouths had 
been watering in anticipation of “100% 
of the maximum rate” for which they had 
bid. While the Watres bill authorizes pay- 
ment up to $1.25 per mi. flown by the con- 
tractor, the Postmaster General estab- 
lished a scale of 75¢ per mi. for mail space 
of 47 cu. ft. (about 400 Ib. of mail) and 
40¢ for space of 25 cu. ft. (about 225 lb. 
of mail). Aviation Corp expected Post- 
master General Brown to contract for 
the larger load. Instead, he took only the 
40¢ space to start with. 

Operation of the route, from Atlanta 
to Los Angeles, will be started within 30 
days. Until lighting of the airway is com- 
pleted, transcontinental mail must be held 
overnight at Dallas. President Coburn 
last week gave no credence to a report 
that a merger involving Robertson Air- 
craft and S. A. F. E. might follow the 
awarding of the contract. But the rumor 
persisted. 


Fortnight ago appeared the six-month 


| statement of Curtiss-Wright Corp. show- 


ing loss of $5.560,410.11. As in the case 
of Avco, about one-third of the sum was 
accounted for by extraordinary charges 


| for development engineering, inventory 
| adjustments, etc : 
| Chairman Richard F. Hoyt was optimis- 


$2,031,307.55. Board 
tic. 

nn nee 
Plane-Every-Hour 


On Labor Day, New York, Philadelphia 
& Washington Airways established “plane 
every hour” service (Trme, Sept. 8). Last 
week—the third week of operation—the 
company carried 1,202 passengers, an 
average of 172 per day (among them: 
Chilean Ambassador Don Carlos Davila, 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, a baby 
wildcat, presidents of seven corporations, 
two infants in arms). Proudly, officials 
of the company compared that with the 
latest available average of all air lines 
operating across the English Channel— 
118 per day. Traffic for the week was 
65% of capacity. 

Of the 140 scheduled flights, six were 
canceled because of weather. Of flights 
begun, all were completed save on one 
day when a line squall arose and five 
ships, simultaneously in the air, made safe 
emergency landings. Passengers were 
placed on trains, their fares refunded. 

é oh, ep 
Flying Wings 

The term “flying wing”, connoting the 
ideal aircraft with head-resistance reduced 
to absolute minimum, has been loosely 
used to describe all manner of low-wing 
monoplanes and effectively streamlined 
craft. Last week at Bolling Field (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) was flown a ship nearly 
approaching the ideal, an Army experi- 
mental observation plane built by Anthony 
Herman Gerhard. Fokker. Twin Curtiss 
Conqueror engines, 600 h. p. with small 
chemical-cooled radiators, are mounted 
inside the single thick tapered wing on 
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either side the fuselage. In flight the land- 
ing gear can be retracted into the belly 
of the fuselage, like a bird’s legs.* 

The plane, which carries a crew of three 
(pilot, photographer, radioman) is capable 
of 150 m. p. h. with normal load of 2,443 
lb.—faster than any U. S. military planes 
except small pursuit craft. Machine guns 
are mounted fore & aft. It is primarily 
designed for long-range reconnaissance and 
photographic work. But at the Fokker 
plant in Teterboro, N. J. a plane nearly 
identical was being completed with the ut- 
most secrecy. Reporter Bruce Gould of 
the New York Evening Post, who inadver- 
tently happened upon it while on another 
mission, reported it to be “[a] pursuit- 
bomber . . . long nosed .. . rakish... 
bristling with armament ;” its two bulging 
engines giving it a “frightful deep-sea 
monster expression.” 

— 
Flights & Flyers 


Reliability. The 30 planes in the sixth 
annual National Air Tour finished half 
of their 4,848-mi. trip last week at Great 
Falls, Mont. There, canny U. S. Customs 
agents, aware that the last stopping place 
had been in Canada, aware of the lusty 
thirsts of flying men, swarmed over the 
planes. From Capt. Frank Monroe Hawks, 
tour official who had proudly led the flyers 
into his native state, they took six bottles 
of liquor and $30 in fines. From the cush- 
ion in George Haldeman’s Bellanca Pace- 
maker they extracted a half-case of beer. 
In short order the agents collected a wash- 
tub full of liquor, while late arrivals, 
grasping the situation at sight, hurled bot- 
tles right & left before their planes could 
be searched. Among 18 flyers competing 
for the Edsel B. Ford Reliability Trophy, 
the Ford tri-motor piloted by Lieut. Harry 
Russell led by 1,763 points. Second was 
the Waco of John Livingston, last year’s 
winner, to whom a second and third vic- 
tory would give permanent possession of 
the trophy. 

“Purple Pansies.” At 3 a. m. one day 
last week at Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
Pilot Ruth Blaney Alexander joked with 
reporters before starting on a one-stop 
speed flight to New York. Said she, “If I 
crack up, send me purple pansies; I like 
them best’”—and took off into the swirl- 
ing fog from the Pacific. A few minutes 
later she was dead. Her Barling mono- 
plane Agua Caliente plowed into a hillside 
four miles north of the airport. Investi- 
gators searching the aviatrix’ room found 
a note to (and revealing that she had been 
married three months ago to) Robert A. 
Elliott, Naval Reserve pilot. Excerpt: 
“If I have preceded you, do not grieve 
for me, but be content. Finish your work 
down here and make me proud of you. 
. . . And when you come I will welcome 
you... .” Other investigators at Irving, 
Kan., found that Ruth Alexander, 24, had 
been married twice before. Her second 
husband’s divorce suit was still pending. 
Miss Alexander made an_ unofficial 
women’s altitude record of 26,000 ft. for 
light planes last July, last month flew 
nonstop from Vancouver, B. C. to Agua 
Caliente (Mexico). 


*Designer Vincent J. Burnelli at Keyport, N. J. 
has long been working on a “flying wing” for 
heavy commercial transport. Germany’s four- 


motored Junkers G-38 is sometimes called 4 
“flying wing.” 
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Fusilier* 

Memorrs OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER— 
Siegfried Sassoon®—-Coward McCann 
($2.50). 

Two years ago appeared a quiet auto- 
biographical narrative, Memoirs of A Fox- 
Hunting Man. This book is its sequel. 
Author Sassoon calls himself “George 
Sherston,” changes the names of regi- 
ments and men, but those who read his 
onetime great & good friend Robert 
Graves’ Goodbye to All That (Time, Jan. 
6), may remember the right ones. Another 
fine War book, Memoirs of an Infantry 
Officer is what the name implies. It tries 
to give no picture of the War as a whole. 
“Those who expect a universalization of 
the Great War must look for it elsewhere. 
Here they will only find an attempt to 





SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


. merely a blundering, flustered little 
beetle.” 


show its effect upon a somewhat solitary- 
minded young man ... I am no believer in 
wild denunciations of the War, I am 
merely describing my own experiences of 
it... my pedestrian tale.” 

Sherston (Sassoon) served as a 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Flintshires (Royal 
Welch Fusiliers), came through the 
Somme unhurt and with a Military Cross 
to his credit. He was shot through the 
chest by a sniper at the Battle of Arras. 
He won the M. C. by losing his temper. 
When a man alongside of him was shot, 
Sassoon charged the German trench single- 
handed, bombing as he went. The Ger- 
mans thought it was an attack, fled, and 
Sassoon occupied the abandoned trench. 
After a while, not knowing what else to 
do, he came back, found his commanding 
officer furious. A scheduled bombardment 
had been held up three hours because 
“patrols” were out. Another time Sassoon 


was ordered (foolishly, he thought) to 
send some exhausted, irlexperienced men 
out on patrol. Angry, he gave no orders, 
patrolled no-man’s-land by himself. 
Sassoon apparently never lost his nerve, 
but never felt himself a very competent 
officer. “My main fear was that I should 
make a fool of myself. The idea of mak- 
ing a fool of oneself in that murderous 
mix-up now appears to me rather a ludi- 
crous one; for I see myself merely as a 
blundering, flustered little beetle; and if 
someone happens to put his foot on a 
beetle, it is unjust to accuse the unlucky 
insect of having made a fool of itself.” 


At the time of the Battles of Messines 
(1917) Sassoon was in England recuperat- 
ing from his wound. He had begun to be 
fed up with the War, finally decided he 
ought to do something about it. He wrote 
a formal statement of his refusal to return 
to the front (although he was not going to 
be sent back), “as an act of wilful defi- 
ance of military authority, because I be- 
lieve that the War is being deliberately 
prolonged by those who have the power to 
end it.” He sent this statement to his 
colonel, was immediately ordered to re- 
port. To-the colonel’s great embarrass- 
ment, he found Sassoon wanted to be 
court-martialled, to be a martyr-example. 
Finally Robert Graves (whom Sassoon 
calls David Cromlech) got Sassoon to give 
in by telling him he would never be court- 
martialled but would be shut up in a luna- 
tic asylum for the duration. It was an- 
nounced Sassoon had shell shock; he was 
ordered to a hospital. Graves, his ap- 
pointed escort, missed the train. 

Sassoon writes quietly, with an effect of 
naiveté that often cloaks irony. The 
naiveté is superficial, the irony funda- 
mental. When he was brought back to 
London after being wounded, his stretcher 
was taken off the train at Charing Cross 
Station, where “a woman handed me a 
bunch of flowers and a leaflet by the 
Bishop of London who earnestly advised 
me to lead a clean life and attend Holy 
Communion.” 


The Author. The Sassoons, rich, 
prominent Anglo-Jewish family (they are 
supposed to have originated in Bagdad) 
are said to resemble early Assyrian wall 
sculptures. Siegfried, 44, is son of Sir 
Edward Sassoon, Anglo-Indian merchant 
whose father-in-law was Baron Gustave de 
Rothschild. Siegfried’s cousin Philip was 
Under-Secretary for Air. Tall, bony, 
loosely built, he has a big jaw, nose, ears, 
hands; speaks usually in a slow, troubled 
voice. After his country gentleman’s edu- 
cation at Marlborough and The House 
(Christ Church, Oxford), he spent his 
time mostly hunting, playing cricket, ten- 
nis, music, printed a few poems privately. 
During the War he emerged as one of 
England’s most authentic War poets. 

Other books: The Heart’s Journey, The 
Old Huntsman, Counterattack, Satirical 
Poems. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


Norse 


THE Son AvENGER—Sigrid Undset— 
Knopf ($3). 


In Norway they write long novels. The 
Son Avenger, although complete in itself, 
is only the fourth and last section of The 
Master of Hestviken, life story of Olav 
Audunsson. In long words it might be 
called the definitive section of an histori- 
cal tetralogy. 

As every schoolboy who has read the 
first three novels knows, Authoress Und- 
set’s scene is medieval (14th Century) 
Norway, her people medieval Norse 
Christians violent in action, grim of con- 
science. In this instalment old Hero Olav 
has withered into the sere & yellow, but he 
is still master in his own house, who can 
save himself much speech by an occasional 
frown. Unconfessed sins have darkened 
Olav’s mind. His dead wife’s bastard son, 
Eirick, is a living reminder of the murder 
of his wife’s betrayer. Eirick, son avenger 


S1crRIp UNDSET 
Her hero is dead at last. 


of the title, never learns the secret of his 
birth, but he and his supposed father are 
continually running foul of each other. 
Eirick comes home from his wild-oats 
sowing, has a change of heart, wants to 
become a monk. Olav thinks that might 
be a good idea. But in a year Eirick is 
back again; he was not meant for monk- 
hood. As Olav grows older and more dour, 
as his sister’s marriage ripens into tragedy 
and the burdens of the family increase, 
Eirick shoulders them all, quits himself 
like a man. Once in a fit of rage he almost 
falls from grace, is about to murder Olav. 
But his sister intervenes. Eirick avenges 
his father’s murder more subtly, more 
Christianly. When old Olav lies dying, 
his secret still unconfessed, Eirick stands 
by his deathbed and forgives him. Then 
he goes to the monastery. This time they 
will let him stay. 

Authoress Sigrid Undset won the Nobel 
Prize in Literature (1928) with her tril- 
ogy, Kristin Lavransdatter. She was the 
third Norwegian to win it. (Others: 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 1903; Knut Ham- 
sun, 1920.) A convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism, she was decorated “Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice” by Pope Pius XI. She has also 
written Jenny. 











N. othing tells the whole 
truth about tobacco 


like a good pipe 


ge: a pipe, tobacco gets its real chance to let 
you know what sturdy, robust comfort 
smoking can mean. In a pipe, tobacco can 
breathe and live. It can smolder down 
evenly and slowly as it should. Only thus 


can you get the true relish of good tobacco, 


the joy of rich, cool smoke. 

Tobacco is itself in a pipe. It can’t fool 
you. Your pipe tells you the full truth 
about the ® ll you burn. 

Get a good pipe and pack some 
Edgeworth in it — that fine old burley 
blend whose flavor never changes. After 
a few pipefuls you’ll understand why men 
throughout the world are Edgeworth’s 
lifelong friends once they get acquainted. 
And we'll introduce you. Send us that 
coupon at the bottom of the page. We'll 
send you a generous, glad-to-meet-you 
a of genuine Edgeworth, free. That’s 


ow sure we are you'll like each other. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 













Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos—selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
— ““Ready-Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.’? All sizes—15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


T’ll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try 
; it in a good pipe. 







My name 







en eee 


And the town and state— 


Now let the Edgeworth come! 
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Real Western 

SAINT JoHNSON—W. R. Burnett—Dial 
($2). 

Author Burnett, who usually writes on 
such timely topics as gangsters or prize- 
fighters, this time has gone back to the 
days of the Western two-gun men. Partly 
historical, his graphic narrative smells 
more of gunpowder than of the lamp. Says 
he: “This story ...is based on the 
events leading up to and arising out of the 
Earp-Clanton feud. This famous old feud 
is still hotly discussed in the southeastern 
corner of Arizona.” 

Alkali was a boom town, law & order 
had not yet descended on it. The sheriff 
was in cahoots with the unruly cowmen, 
and the decent shop-keeping and profes- 
sional element of the town looked to the 


| Johnson gang to keep order. Wayt John- 


son, head of the clan, had a reputation for 
action, but he was trying hard to be law- 
abiding, he wanted to be elected sheriff. 
With his brothers Luther and Jim, his 
henchmen Brant White and Deadwood, he 
overawed many a would-be bad man, kept 
the peace in spite of tantalizing taunts. 


| Even when they called him “Saint John- 
| son,” Wayt kept his temper. But when he 


got a city ordinance passed forbidding fire- 
arms to be carried in Alkali, trouble gath- 
ered like thunderheads in summer. Finally, 
Wayt’s patience tried too far, Alkali saw a 
gunfight it never forgot. Afterward, when 
the sheriff tried to serve a warrant on 
the Johnsons, they laughed at him and 
rode away. 

Author William R. Burnett (Time, 
July 1, 1929; Jan. 13) wrote five novels, 
50 short stories before he published his 
first book, Novel No. 6. It was Little 


| Caesar, chosen by the Literary Guild 


(June 1929). His next book, Jron Man, 
was Book-of-the-Month for January 1930. 
Successful, married, he lives in Los An- 


geles. 
——@ 





Garland of Memories 
RoapsipE MEETINGS—Hamlin Garland 


| —Macmillan ($3.50). 


In 1884, when Hamlin Garland was 24, 
he left his father’s South Dakota farm 
and went to Boston, then U. S. literary 
capital, with $140 in his pocket. This book 
tells of his early struggles to become a 
literary man, his gradual progress, the 
famed friends, acquaintances, heroes, he 
met by the way. 

That first winter was a hard one: no 
| income and no job. But he haunted the 
| public library, and stood in the gallery 
| to hear Edwin Booth play Shakespeare. 
“Outwardly seedy, hungry, pale and lonely, 

I inhabited palaces and spoke with kings.” 
| When his money was just about gone he 
| got a job lecturing at the Boston School of 
| Oratory, met literary tycoons, got another 

job reviewing books for the august Jran- 

Script. But even after he had become an 

accepted shepherd on Boston’s Mt. Par- 
| nassus Garland was a Western boy, had 
| more than a tinge of the Western radical 
| in him. He considered Atheist Robert In- 
| gersoll “our greatest orator,” and fell hard 

for Single-Taxer Henry George. Few U. S. 
writers have traveled the U. S. as Author 
Garland has. For the Boston Arena, 
“magazine of protest,” he made many an 
inquiring journey through the West and 
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South, incorporated what he found in ar- 
ticle and story. Says he: “I had the wish 
to be a kind of social historian and in the 
end fell, inevitably, between two stools. I 
failed as a reporter, and only half suc- 
ceeded as a novelist.” 


Garland met most of the big literary 
men of his day, liked most of them. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells was his close friend. 
James A. Herne, actor-author of onetime 
famed play, Shore Acres, was another. 
Garland was one of the discoverers of 
Stephen Crane; he admired Crane’s ge- 
nius, deprecated his habits, gave him many 
an ill-received lecture. He venerated Walt 
Whitman and was indignant at the squalor 
of his Camden surroundings. Mark Twain, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene Field, 
John Burroughs, Edward MacDowell, 
James M. Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Israel Zangwill, Henry James 





“HAMLIN GARLAND 


. . . pitched a curve at Conan Doyle. 


—he knew them all. On a visit to Eng- 
land, onetime Pitcher Garland met Crick- 
eter Conan Doyle. Each upheld his fa- 
vorite game: Doyle politely doubted the 
possibility of throwing a curve. Garland 
pitched a cricket ball at him, convinced 
him. 

Garland’s sense of humor, robust if not 
very uproarious, is strong enough to in- 
clude himself. When he was a young man 
still trying to pierce the carapace of Bos- 
ton, he overheard someone saying of him, 
“‘He’s a diamond in the rough,’ a fact 
which I myself dimly appreciated.”’ Sev- 
eral times Garland met famed Humorist 
Finley Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley), but 
“he was very serious in his talks with me, 
perhaps because he felt something depress- 
ing in me. We discussed weighty things 
most weightily.” 

Author Hamlin Garland, 70, has a white 
mustache, a mane of white hair, a good- 
natured expression. He married (1899) 
Zulime Taft, sister of Sculptor Lorado 
Taft. They have two daughters. The 
Garlands live in Manhattan. Other books: 
Trail Makers of the Middle Border, A 
Son of the Middle Border, A Daughter of 
the Middle Border, Back Trailers of the 
Middle Border. 
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The pause that refreshes 
on the fastest liner afloat 


UROPA, fastest liner 

afloat, excites the ad- 
miration of the world. It adds 
to speed luxurious comfort. 
Passengers take brisk walks 
around the long promenade, 
play games, dance. Inevitably, 
comes the need for a refreshing 
pause. And naturally, you finda 
cool and cheerful soda fountain 
serving ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
» » » Bremen, sister ship and 


rival for honors in speed, is 
similarly equipped. Today 
nearly all the popular ocean 
liners serve Coca-Cola. For 
years it has been a standby of 
the officers and men of the 
United States Navy. A pause 
for this drink, with that ting- 
ling, delicious taste and its 
cool after-sense of refreshment, 
sets you up for a fresh start, 
whether afloat or ashore. 


Litton A 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whoie- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LISTEN IN_,_ Grantland Rice, Famous 
Sports Champions_, , . Coca-Cola Orchestra 


»- Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Tim¢ +. Coast to Coast NBC Network. 
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A “DRY” ETHYL GASOLINE 


F you think that all premium motor 

fuels are alike, just try Texaco- 
Ethyl and see for yourself how amaz- 
ingly superior it is. For Texaco-Ethyl 
is a “dry” Ethyl Gasoline, 

It does more than eliminate the 
knock and smooth out power. Because 
it’s “dry,” Texaco-Ethyl vaporizes in- 
stantly and assures complete and uni- 
form distribution of the anti-knock 
compound through the manifold into 


the cylinders of your engine. That 


means more speed, greater power, 


© 1930, The Texas Company 


TEXACO 
the original 
"DRY" GAS 


a et Y A. 


nationally famous 
ANTI-KNOCK COMPOUND 


+ 


quicker starts, plus a quieter, smoother 
running engine regardless of driving 


conditions. 


You know the advantages of Ethyl! 


You know the advantages of “dry” 
gas! Now enjoy the advantages of both 
combined in one fuel—Texaco-Ethyl, 


the “dry” Ethyl Gasoline. Sold in all 
our 48 States. 


T H E TRA A.D Sc @.8PF Aa Ft 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, includ- 
ing Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial, Railroad, Marine and Farm 


Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


TEXACO-ETHYL 


THE "DRY" ANTI-KNOCK 


GASOLINE 








